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FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 


THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD 
IN LONDON. 


Open from 11 A.M. to11 P.M. Admission 1s, 


SEASON TICKETS, 
For Ladies or Gentlemen, 11. 1s. ; Children under 12, 10s. 6d. 


GRAND CONCERTS 
By Four Full Military Bands. Afternoon and Evening. 


COUNTLESS ATTRACTIONS 


Never before seen in London. 


Unparalled Illuminations of the Buildings and 
Gardens by a Million Electric Lamps. 
IN THE GREAT STADIUM. 
NATIONAL SPORTS Every Saturday at 3. 


EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY, 


SUPERB FIREWORK DISPLAY 
by Messrs RUGGIERI of Paris, 
and JAMES PAIN & SON, of London. 








Obituary. 


BSWORTH. —On June 7, suddenly, at Sackville 

nt, Godinton Road, Ashford, Kent, the Rev. JOSEPH 

WOODPALL EBSWORTH, F. 8. A., aged 84. Friends kindly accept 
this | intimation. 








Soricties. 

HE er OLK: -LORE SOCIETY.—The LAST 
ING of the SESSION will be held at 22, ALBEMAR 
STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, June 17, at 8 P.M. ~ 
Messrs. E. LOVETT and A. R. WRIGHT will exhibit a number of 
Ancient and Modern > Amulets and Charms, and the following 
hs ers will be read. viz., ‘Female Infanticide in the Punjab,’ by Capt. 
RIEN ; and ‘The Balemba,’ by M. HEN wy 4 oe 
F. 


MILNE, Sec 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. — 
June 1, 1908, 








Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD BROS. SUMMER EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Choice Works by 
Raeburn Cotman 
al Ww ped Vincent 
Rom table Wilso Stark, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY 27, King ‘Btreet, St. James's, 8. W. 


PHE N NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. 
OPEN DAILY. 10 to 6, at the GALLERIES in ‘Soe Yard, 67, 
New Bond Street, W. Admission 1s. 











Gdurational. 
[JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered, and will be awarded to Candi- 
alates who give evidence of a high standard of proficiency in ARTS or 
SCIENCE respectively. 

Each Scholarship is of the value of 1001., and the successful Candi- 
dates will be required to enter for the full Medical Curriculum in the 
by vem and = pnetaeary. 

plications should be sent on or before JULY 1, to th 
Regi ISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. : 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
ON will be held on JUNE 24, 25, and 26, to FI 

LESS TH VE RESIDENTIAL aud. THREE ON REST 
DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and also some EXHIBITIONS.—For 
particulars, apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. 


yA ACATION COURSES i inFRENCH,GERMAN, 
J dd ENGLISH to be held in the UNIVERSITY f v 
BU RGH in AUGUST, 1908. Excellent Staff of Thirty ot EDIN. 
and Lecturers from France, Germany, &c. Month's Course, Sixty-two 
pt yd age sore Lessons iy een ian uage, 2l.; Half- 
cretary, - A. 
Professor in the University. “ a oe 


ADAME AUBERT’S ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN gh ag | and SCHOOL AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
133, Regent Street, London, W.—Resident and Daily Governesses 
(Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Lady Professors of Languag 
eum, gma Singing, Here = a a mpanions, Secretaries in- 
chools recommen and a! 
aan nformation gratis on receipt 











r . * 
DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Gratis). Prospectuses of English and se reg to ss and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University 
of char re) on_ receipt of requirements by GK FFITHS, “SMITH: 
I Nab &8 3 a , School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information aan to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
UTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY 
READER in GREEK, whose work will be carried on at BEDFORD 
COLLEGE for WOMEN. The appointment will be, in the first 
instance, for a term of Three Years as from SE ER, 1908, and 
the minimum Stipend 3001. perannum_ The Reader will be expected 
to reside in or near London. Twenty five copies of Applications, and 
of not more than three Testimonials, must reach the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR (from whom further particulars 1 may be obtained) not 
later than the first post on SATURDAY, June 27. 

ARTHUR W RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIV naan 4 of EDINBURGH 
will, on MONDAY, July 13 next, or some subsequent day, proceed to 
the appointment of a LECTURER on ECONOM ic. His STORY. The 
Lecturer will be required to deliver in each year a full ordinary 
Graduation Course, and also, after the first year, a full Honours 
Graduation Course. Salary 2501. per annum. Tenure five years, 
which may be renewed. 

Each Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
TUESD ay. June 30, 1908, twenty copies of his Application, and 
twenty copies of any Testimonials he may desire to present. One 
copy of the Application should be waned. 

. C. TAYLOR, Secretary. 











University of Edinburgh, June 8, eR 
UNIVERSIT Y COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The COUNCIL invites application for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in MODERN HISTORY. 
Applications, with six type-written copies of three Po Testi- 
monials, should reach the undersigned on or before JUNE 31 
Full particulars may be obtained on Sipe at 
MES RAFTER, Registrar. 


HE - UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The COUNCIL are about to appoint a WOMAN LECTURER in 
EDUCATION, in connexion with the University Training College 
which it is proposed to establish.—Applications must reach the 
undersigned by JUNE 20, 1908, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

















LYMOUTH COLLEGE, DEVON. 





The HEAD- mAeteEee of this First-Grade SCHOOL will be 
VACANT in JULY NEX 

The Salary will be 3001., together with a Capitation Fee of 1. for the 
first hundred Boys, and 22. for ev ery Boy after that number. 

The average number of Boys in the School during the last three 
years has been 165. 

The Head Master will be required to coouyy the present School 
House, and will have the sole right of taking Boarders therein upon 
terms to be arranged with the Governors. 

Applications for the appointment, accompanied by a Testi- 
monials, must be made to the we; | hefore JUNE 24 N 

WALTER WILSON, Secretary. 

6, Princess Square, Plymouth. 

May 25, 1908. 








ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 

The GOVERNORS of the above INSTITUTE ear applications for 
the post of ae of the PHYSICS and ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
ING DEPARTMENT. Salary 3001. per annum. 

Candidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent from a 
Sap ne University. 

a to be made on Special yoru, which must be returned 
not later than JUNE 29, to be obtained f. 
W. Mz MACBETH. Clerk to the Governors. 





UNIVERSITY -C COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ERYSTWYTH 


The COUNCIL josie Mogi for the post of WARDEN of the 
ALEXANDRA HAL RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS 
in succession to Miss he the 
a and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sentin by JUNE 25, 
e undersigned, from whom further vertoules® may be obtained 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 
May 21, 1908. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


An Ragen tamale bag is will be REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER 
to take an Arts sub; and Recitation, and to supervise in 
part the Students’ vet tice. A University Degree is uae. 
Salary from 1201., apaiaree to ‘qualifications and experience.— A pptice- 
tions should be sent in before JUNE 22 to the HEAD MISTRE 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 8d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


GountTtyr OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
undermentioned posts :— 

HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT AT THE Rae: PADDINGTON 

TECHNICAL INSTITUT. 

Salary 2001. a year, rising by 101. a erat Candidates must 
have hada practical acquaintance with Industrial Crafts, particularly 
those connected with Building and Decoration. The t time for 
receiving applications is 11 a.u. on JUNE 18, 1908. 


VISITING TE Achaee AT SeCEPIOaL INSTITUTES FOR 


ce * Ny 
—e- 

















HE SESSION 1 
a No. or < EE FOR 
a > | ATTENDANCES TTENDANCE 
Ixsrivcre. Sonsncr. | REQUIRED OF ABOUT 
EACH Werk. __3 Bours. _ 
L.0.C. Camden School of Cabinet Design 1 Evening ~~ 428, 6d. 
ae a. Sane | 
L. ¢ 6. Central School of 1. Decorative |2 Evenings | 258. 
Arts and Crafts, South- Painting a | | 
ampton Row, W.C. Mosaic | 
2. Design (ex-'2 Evenings 128. 6d. 
erience in| 
extiles de-| 
sirable) | | 
3. Design 1 Day 258. a Day of 
| about 6 hours 
4. Embroidery |1 Afternoon 7a. 6d. 
& 2 Evenings 
5. Etching and 2 Evenings 108. 6d. 
Mezzotint 
Engraving | | 
6. Furniture |? Brening 108. 6d. 
Design 
(Historical | | | 
Styles) | 
L.C.C. Clapham School Lettering 1Evening | 103. 6d. 
of Art, 6, Edgeley | | 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. : 
L.C.C. _ Hammersmith Modelling 2 Evenings 21s. 
School o : Figure | 
Crafts, Lime Grove, tell Life 
Shepherd's Bush, W. (Me . 
L.C.C. Norwood ‘Tech- Modelling 1 Evening 128. 6d. 
nical Institute, 
Knight's Hill, West 
Norwood, 8. | 
0.0. Westminster Book Illustra- 2 Half-days 12s. 6d. 
Technical Institute tion 
(School of Art), Vin- Embroidery fo eg } 108, 6d. 
cent Square, 8. W. svening sibaoks 
Painting from 2 Evenings 21s. 





A separate Form must be filled up foreach post for whieh 
application is made, and_the latest time for receiving 
applications is 11 a.m. on JUNE 15, 1908. 


LECTURER AND Acer Are LECTURERS ae THE CLAPHAM 
AY TRAINING COLLEGE 


1. LECTURER in onan. 

2. ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, specially qualified 
tor ‘teach Arithmetic. 

The persons ap ointed will be required (i.) to give Lectures in their 
Subjects ; (ii.) to help in Supervising the Students’ School actice ; 
(iii.) to assist in the Organization of College Clubs and Societies 
(bearing as a rule some relation to their own department of work) and 
to take an active interest in the general life of the College. 

Salaries attaching to the posts will commence at 1801. a year for the 
Lecturer, and 1301. a year for the Assistant Lecturers; and will rise, 
subject to satisfactory service, by annual increment of 102. in each case 
to maxima of 2501. and 1701. a year respectively. The latest time for 
receiving applications is 11 4.M. on JUNE 22, 1908. 

Applications should in each case be aint on the Official Form, to be 
obtained, together with particulars of the appointment, from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
the timnes specified, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials of 
recent date. 

All comnunications on the subject must be endorsed with the name 
of the particular appointment as to which —— is being made, and 
a stamped and addressed envelope must be enc osed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employment. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are age in 
the London County Council Gazette, which is published wee og 
can be obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. ing & 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price (including 
postage), 14d. an issue, or, for the year,a We Ho id subscription of 68. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of t pan County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W. 

June 3, 1908. 


BARMourTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for SEPTEMBFR 15, SENIOR MISTRESS, to teach 
History and Latin. Must have Honours Degree in mates. Minimum 
Salary 110/.—Apply, before JULY 3, to HEAD MASTER. 











OUR MASTERS WANTED in PUBLIC 

SCHOOL for (1) All English Subjects, (2) Natural Sciences, (3) 

Art. (4) Wood and Metal.—Salaries 100/, res., rising to 300/.—Mesers. 
NEEDES, 7, Arundel Street, Strand. 





CHOLASTIC (SEPTEMBER) VACANCIES. — 
(a) Mathematics to Scholarship Standa' 2002., non-r lent. 

(b) Science, not high, 140., non-resident. | (c) Wood and Metal Work, 
1001., resident, rising to 3001. id) English, thoroughly, with Classics 
and French. 1001., resident, rising to 3002. (e) Latin, he Bons and 
French, 1501., non-resident. (/) Classics to Scholars dard, 
1701., non-resident. — “ws particulars of these and of other 





Vacancies from BIV CO., Scholastic Agents, 122, Regent 
Street, W. (Est. 1858). 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
—~@— 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the 
Principal National Collections, including the 
National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dres- 
den, Florence, &c. 


MODERN ART. A Numerous 


Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art 
Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief 
Works of this Artist are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A 


Representative Series of Works by these 
Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 








tion. 





THE ATHENZUM 


PAbxpon } REQUIRED in well - established 
LONDON FIRM of PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS. 
cash. Full investigation invited by bond fide a 
Beetipls or Solicitors only.— ly SO: ITOR, care o' 
Advertising Offices, 56, Ludgate iii London, E.C. 


ISTORIC ROMANCE.—SERIAL RIGHTS 
FOR DISPOSAL. Only i finished. 70,000 words. To be 
Published Book Form October. Well-known and Popular Writer. 
Moderate terms. -G.1 Box 1387, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, "EC. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Mysoye and sinemmare on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A 2, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’'s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC 











licants. 
Potter's 











Business ‘for Disposal. 
OOKSELLING BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL, 


situated in fine Central Position near Charing Cross. Very good 
Shep, held on Lease at moderate Rent. Turnover about 6,0002., and 
teadily eens. About 3,0007. required, which is ie than the 
value of the Stock and raperen. 1,0001. of the Ae Teg Money could 
remain.—HOLMES & SON, 33, Paternoster Row, E. 














Cupe-Wiriters, Kr. 


YPE-WRITING of all kinds.—Authors’ MSS. 

accurately TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Soop 

carefully Copied, 1s. a dozen. Special terms for quantity. 'k 

. tched with promptitude. Highest ‘Testimonials.—H HO we 
ge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


UTHORS 'MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- Ww RITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. “STUART. Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on appli 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION 


With hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks 
of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THEAUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














ANTED.—An EDITOR for an established 
TECHNICAL MAGAZINE. Knowledge of Photography 
essential. Capital not necessary but would o advantageous. State 
experience, Remuneration required, &c., to C., Box 1389, Athenzeum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, F.C. 











Situations Wanted. 
DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 


details of Publishing, Literary as well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT any Department. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





OUNG MAN, 24, London Graduate in Honours 
Philosophy, 1997, just ee five years’ College Course, 
desires good ye Liter ary, Secretarial, or similar POST. whilst 
prosecuting Legal Studies. "Excellent Referénces re Character and 
Ability.—Box 1388, > Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


RIVATE TOURS FOR GENTLEWOMEN.— 
DUTCH WATERWAYS. Holland's picturesque Canals and 
most interesting typical Towns. JULY 8. Switzerland, August 
(inexpensive). Italy and Dalmatia, Autumn. Inclusive Terms. Refer 
ences exchanged.—Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, N. W. 


Gg ERMAN LANGUAGE.—YOUNG GENTLE- 

AN, wishing to perfect his knowledge of German, can be 
nuonit ED in PRIVATE FAMILY. Frankfort-on-Main. "Highest 
references.—For particulars apply R. RUSBY, 24, Pershore Street, 
Birmingham. 





RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING 


Secretarial Bureau: 52,4, CONDUIT ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Gerranp. 


MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 


Evptovep ny tHe Ixpia Orrick as—Indexer of the East India 
Company's Records, the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India; Dutch and Portuguese Translato 

The Drapers’ by my Racurds Oat ulogued and Arranged. 
are Library of t t. Hon. H. Long, M.P., Catalogued and 

rrangec 

Ixpexer or—The Records of the County Borough of Cardiff; The 
Warrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of the Royal Commissions 
on: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of War, Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways, Coast Erosion, Shipping Rings; and of the 
Committees on International Exhibitions, PRational Guarantee for 
War Risks of Shipping, Oriental Studies; The Minutes of the 
Bee Committee of the Somerset County Council. 

MISS PETHERBRIDGE trains from Three to Six Pupils every 

vate Secretarial and Special Indexing Work. The 
is one of Apprenticeship, Pupils starting as Junior Members 
of = itaff and working up thy “+4 h all the Branches. It is practical, 
on actual work, each Pupil be’ ndividually coached. The training 
consists of eine thie "tn cludes Research Work — Precis 
Ww ristne portend, Type- Writing, and Business Trainin 

THE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING. By Mary Perwensares. 
28, Od. post free. 








['YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, "*s accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. References to ‘well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher Local. —M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 

Y PE-WRITIN( +.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


OFFICES.—Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 





Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established fifteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
Road, W. (Private Address : 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 





YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
description. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Ole. 
—Miss E. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N 
Established 1884. 
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Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. siseed wt with Publishers.—Terms and Testi. 
monials on applicatioa to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row, 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and ee including a Library removed from 
and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 

TUESD, Y, June 23. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precteety.. the ABOVE PROPERTIES, comprising Standard Works 
n all Branches of uateratave— Dist Editions of Modern Authors— 
Proceedings of the Learned Societies—County Histories, &c., including 
well-bound Sets of the Works 7 Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Richard. 
son, Swift, Dryden, Burke, Bacon, &c.—Burton’s Arabian Nights— 
Best Editions of Lo age and Evelyn's Diaries—Walpole's Letters, by 
Conninaham— Veluy 8, Shakespeare's, Wordsworth’s, Milton's, and 
other Poets’ Works in the Favourite Editions —Browning’s Paracelsus, 
First Edition—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, First Edition—Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, 9 vols., boards, uncut, and Blomefield’s Original MS. Tran. 
agli ‘Set of ‘the Alpine Journal—and other interesting 





BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 
A Further Portion of the famous Collection of Manuscripts 
and Autograph Letters of the late Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on MONDAY, June 15, and Three Following 
Daysat lo'clock precisely, a FURTHER FORTION = As CLASSIC AL, 
HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALA ICAL, _ other 
MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS ex of the late 
Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart. F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Wor- 
cestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, including nearly 
150 Manuscripts on Vellum, comprising numerous works relating to 
the History of France: Astronomical, Biblical, Classical, and Medical 
Manuscripts, among which are Aristotle, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Die- 
tionaria, Hildegard, Juvenal, Solinus, Virgil, Martyrologia, Vite 
Sanctorum, &c.—Wardrobe Books and Jewel Rolls of Edward L., the 
Farls of Norfolk and Kent, temp. Edward I., Edward Il.—The Account 
k of the Huntsman Be Charles VI. of France, &c.—Chronicles and 

ks and yr Documents of the time of 

I, ‘and. Henry and VI.—State Papers of the 
time of Charles II. ‘and William tit, “ine luding the Letter-Books of 
the Earl of Melfort, Sir P. Rycaut, the Correspondence of Sir R. South 
well, Sir E. Dering. the Earl of Abingdon, &c.—Topographical, Genea- 
logical, and Heraldic Works, including the Cartularies of St. Botolph's, 
London, Waltham Abbey, Lanwade, Mohun, Feodarium de Segrave— 
With important Collections relating to Ireland, Yorkshire, and other 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Roo THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W 


i] 
Catalogues. 
NCIENT and MODERN COINS = Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPIN ON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NU MISMATIC de U: 
LAR, The finest Greek, oy and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Limite, Experts, Valuers, 


and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 





UBLISHERY’ REMAINDERS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CATALOGUES post free. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ivp., Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London. 

Also a New, greatly Extended, and much Improved CATALOGUE 

of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, STANDARD BOOKS, 
HANDY REPRINTS, the BEST FICTION, &c. 


ATALOGUE, No. 49.—Fine states of Turner’s 
Liber Studorium—Line and Mozzotint Engravinge after Turner 
—Prints by and after Diirer, Hogarth, Reynolds, Whistler, &.— 
Drawings—Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.--ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most pat Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books — others selected 
from my —- — eo List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free.—ED 8 Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
‘irmingham. y* Avilae's Poems, 218., tor 10a, 6d. ; Turner's Rich- 
mondshire and Southern Coast, 2 vols. dl. 48.5 w ho's Who, 2 vols. 1907, 58. 5a. 








WwoopcurTs, FARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEIGHTON’ S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 

Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocoo, 302. 

Part XIII., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners’s 
Froissart, Cambridge Bindings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, and a 
large collection of Early Chronicles. [Now ready. Price 2s. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 

40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London W. 


AG@&@ S&S > B © 6, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address : “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664 





BOOKS, 








Printers. 
ATHENZUM PRESS—JOHN EDWARD 


S, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
preparcd to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of B OK, 1 NEWS, 
and —_ PRINTING.—13. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 








Coins and Medals. 


= , 7 y + ‘ 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
— ‘Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 15, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS and 
MEDALS, comprising Greek, Roman, English, and Foreign Coins 
ae ae and Foreign commemorative and other Medals, the Property 
ANLEY, Esq. M.A. J.P., &. (deceased), Quantock Lodge, 
Bridgwater (for many years Member of Parliament for the Weste < 
Division of Somersetshire); a COLLECTION of ENGLISH and 
Sore oo OINS, the Property of HOWARD SAUNDERS, Esq. 
F.L.S._ F.Z &e. (decease: ld by order of the Executors; a 
COLLRETION of GREEK COINS, the Property of A. J. de H. 
BUSHNELL, Esq., of Cheltenham; and other Properties, Coin 
Babinste “ke. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Drawings by the Old Masters formed at 
the End of the Eig — Century by GIUSEPPE DUCA 
DI CASSANO S 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will oy b; AUCTION. <3 their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Stra vc, on FRIDAY, June 19, at 1 o'clock precisely 
DRAWINGS ti the OLD MASTERS, including the ( OLLECTION 0 
the late CHARLES WESTENDARP, Esq., comprising Drawings by 
Annibale Caracci, W. Van my peer _Gorreggio, Andrea Mantegna, A 
he Maratti, Julio Rom T. Rowlandson, W. Hamilton, 
ge and others; and the COLLECTION formed * the End 
7 the Eighteenth Century by GIUSEPPE DUCA DI CASSANO 
SERRA, comprising Drawings by the most celebrate — Masters of the 
Florentine, Sienese, Roman, Neapolitan, Sicilian, Venetian, and 
Bolognese Schools, &e. 
lay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The Collection of Naval and Military Medals, the Property of 
Capt. A. ST. LEGER GLYN (late Grenadier Guards). 


7 r y ry 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY. June 19, at 1 ¢ ‘clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of NAVAL and MILITARY MEDALS, the Property 
of Capt. A. ST. LEGER GLYN (late Grenadier Guards), containing 
the largest size Egypt 1801 Gold Medal, diameter 2 1-10 in. awarded to 
Admiral Geo. Hart, —Field Officer's Gold Medal for Talavera, 
1809, to Lieut.-Col. Drummond, 3rd Foot (The Buffs)—a choice Collee- 
tion of nearly 80 Military General Service Medale with from one to 
eleven clasps (including several officers’)—rare early Groups of Medals 
setae, one clasp)—Martinique and Gold Guelphic Order to 

Naval recipient)—Rare Naval General Service and Waterloo Medals, 
&c.; also a PORTION of the COLLECTION of an AMATEUR 
(deceased), comprising rare old Masonic Badges, Military and Naval 
General Service , Crimea, Mutiny, New Zealand, 1846-7, China, Afghan, 
and Thibet Medals and Groups, &c., and a Field Officer's Gold Medal 
for Talavera, 1209, awarded to’ Lieut.-Col. Geo. He enry Duckworth, 
2nd Battn. 48th Foot. and Military General Service, one clasp.— 
Corunna, awarded to Sir H. a Bart. G.C.B. Asst.-Qr.-Mr.-Gen., 
the Property of a TITLED LADY. 


May be viewed two days prior. 








Cataloges may be had. 





The Valuable Library of EDWARD J. STANLEY, Esq. 
(deceased).—SECOND PORTION. 


WV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will ag by AUCTION (by order of the Executors) at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 
22, and Four. Following Days, at 1 o'c clock precisely, the SECOND 
PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of EDWARD JAMES 
STANLEY, Esq, M. c. (deceased), Quantock Lodge, Rridg 
water (for many years J Member of Parliament for the W. estern Division 
of Somersetshire), comprising a large Number of Stands ard Editions of 
English and Foreign Authers in the Various Branches of Literature— 
fine Books of Prints and Picture Galleries—rare Early Editions - 
Spanish, Italian, and French Works—Early Editions of Greek and 
latin Classics, &c.. mostly in very fine Morocco Bindings, with the 
Arms of celebrated Collectors’ and Ow ners—Illuminated Hor. 
eg a Testaments—special illustrated Copies of Reprints of 
are boo 
May he <a two days La 


Catalogues may be had. 
copies price Half-a-crown each 
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A Portion of the valuable Library of H. C. HOSKIER, Esq., 
of South Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


al 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 29, and Three Followi 
Days, at 1 o'clock preckeety, a PORTION of the valuable LIBRAR 
of H. C. HOSKIER, Esq., of South Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A., con- 
taining a choice Collection of rare Early Printed Books, many with 
yaluable MS. Annotations by Contemporary Scholars, and a fine Series 
of Works issued from the Presses of Aldus Manutius and his Suc- 
cessor8— Manuscripts on Vellum—French Illustrated ks—various 
Works of Dibdin, Extra-Illustrated—Books in Historical Bindings, 
&c., including an extraordinary Series of the Royal, National and 
Imperial French Almanacks, mostly in_red morocco bindings. by 
Derome, Dubuisson, and other famous Binders, the larger number 
having the arms of the original owners stamped in gold on sides ; also 
Three Contracts of Marriages solemnized before the full Courts of 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. respectively, with the Auto- 
graph Signatures of all the members of the Royal Family present at 
the ceremonies, as well as those of the Chief Officers of the Household, 
friends of the ss parties, &c., the names including those of 
many of the greatest families of the time. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
copies price Half-a-crown each. 


2 Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


o ° 
NT ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at jtheir Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 17, anc wo Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Folio Fine-Art 
and Antiquarian Books—donse, L’Art Japonais, 2 vols.—D'Oyley’s 
Costume of India—Alken’s Symptoms of Being Amused—and other 
Books with Coloured Plates—Extra-Illustrated Copies of Walton's 
Angler. and Austin Dobson's Four Frenchwomen, in handsome bind- 
ings—Views of the Palaces and Gardens of Paris, Chantilly, &c., by 
Perelle, in an oblong volume—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols, } 1 
Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, 1611—and others in Old English 
Literature —a Seventeenth-Century Oriental Album, containing 
Highly Finished Coloured Portraits and Specimens of Calligraphy— 
Original Log-Book of H.M.S. Lion (Macartney’s Embassy) — Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk, 11 vols.—Harleian Society's Publications, 
32 vols.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Four Series, 573 vols.— 
a Set of the Dictionary of National Biography, 67 vols.—Standard 
Works in General Literature—a Series of the Arundel Society's 
Chromolithographs, &c.; also SCIENTIFIC and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY BOOKS—Gould's Birds of the Himalayas—Books on Birds, by 
Macgillivray Bree, and others — Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, 1871-1901, and Proceedings, 1868-99—Microscopical and 
Linnean Society's Journals, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the foliowing 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, June 15, PICTURES and 
aaa the Property of the late G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. and 
others. 


On TUESDAY, June 16, OBJECTS of VERTU 
of G. J. GRIBBLE, Esq., and others. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 17, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the Property of a NOBLEMAN; also of G. J. 
GRIBBLE, Esq., and the late ROBERT FRASER, Esq. 


On THURSDAY, June 18, PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, of the late HUMPHREY ROBERTS, 
Esq., the late HY. WILSON, Esq., and others. 


On FRIDAY, June 19, important MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the BRITISH and CONTINENTAL 
s : 


y r » y 

On THURSDAY, June 25, FRIDAY, June 26, 

and MONDAY, June 2 by order of the Executors), the highly 

important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS of the ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL 

SCHOOLS of STEPHEN G. HOLLAND, Esq., deceased, late of 
56, Porchester Terrace, W. Illustrated Catalogue, price 10s. 


Illustrated 











Curiosities. 


ME. J. ©. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
L CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY, June 16, at 
half-past 12 o'clock, and will include an sagunesting Collection from 
West Africa, consisting of Death Masks, Carved Figures, Weapons, 
&c.; also Terra Cotta Greek Heads, Lamps, &c.—Chinese and Japanese 
Curios—Pictures—Prints—Bronzes—Porcelains, &c. 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
supeication £0 the AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

ndon, W.C. 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
4 SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., for the disposal of MICRO- 
SCOPES, SLIDES, and OBJECTIVES— Telescopes—Theodolites— 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with Slides 
and all Accessories In great variety by Best Makers—Household 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 





Magazines, Kr. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, Lendon, W.C., JUNE 13, contains :— 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
LINES OF THRUST IN MASONRY ARCHES. 
NOTES FROM PARIS. 
FLOOR TESTS, NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE 
BUILDINGS. 
MASONRY WORK IN ZERO WEATHER. 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAM FORMULAE (Student's 
Column). 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
NORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES: 
INTERIOR ; 
THE NEW EMPIRE THEATRE, SUNDERLAND 
HOUSE AT SHANGHAI; 
ST. ANDREW'S, ROCKBOURNE: AS RESTORED.! 


From Offices as above (4d., by t 43d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, col of all News- 





a foremost place among European voyagers. 


first voyage in its search. 


In Two Volumes. 


NOW. READY, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS 


THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE 


BY 


ROALD AMUNDSEN 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship Gjoa, 


1903-1907 
With 140 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 


This record of Arctic Exploration is the realization of a dream which has always held 


Captain Amundsen navigated the whole of 


the North-West Passage between the years 1903-1907 ; and, by a curious coincidence, the 
sloop Gjoa sailed through the passage on the three-hundredth anniversary of Hudson’s 
‘The North-West Passage,’ as a record of adventure in the 
Polar seas, and by reason of its accomplishment by seven men in a tiny ship no bigger than 
the cockleshells in which the adventurers of four hundred years ago set forth to seek new 
continents, is the most important book of Arctic Exploration since Nansen’s ‘ Farthest 
North,’ and one of the most fascinating works of daring adventure. 


Price 3is. 6d. net. 





THE QUEENS OF EGYPT. | 
| 


By JANET R. BUTTLES. With a Preface 
by Prof. G. MASPERO. Illustrated with 20 
Plates. Demy 8vo, buckram, 10s. 6d. net. 
Miss Buttles has accomplished the important work of 
writing the first authentic history of the Queens of Egypt ; 
the book forms a faithful register of all thatis known of the 
women who shared the throne of the Pharaohs—names, 
titles, biography, and such episode as can be traced is 
given. 


REPORT ON SOME 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEBAN 
NECROPOLIS. By the MARQUIS OF 
NORTHAMPTON, WILLIAM SPIEGEL.- 
BERG and PERCY E. NEWBERRY. With 





34 Full-Page Plates and 37 Illustrations in 
Text. 4to, 2ls. net. 


AND TOUIYOU. Theodore M. Davis’ 
Excavations. By PERCY E. NEWBERRY. 
and GASTON MASPERO. With many Illus- 
trations in Colour and in Collotype. to, 

2/. 28. net. 
Contents.—Notes on Iouiya and Touiyou, ——— Maspero; 
Description of the Objects Found in the Tomb, by Prof. 


Newberry; The Finding of the Tomb, by Theodore M. 
Davis ; Illustrations of the Objects by Howard Carter. 


*.* Detailed Prospectuses on application. 


SCARABS. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Egyptian Seals and 
Signet Rings. By PERCY i NEWBERRY. 
With 44 Plates (Coloured Frontispiece) and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. yal 8vo, 
18s. net. 


SHORT HISTORY OF 

ANCIENT EGYPT. By PERCY E. 
NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. 
With 4 Maps. Second Edition, illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TOMB OF IOUIYA | 





BOOKS ON EGYPT. 


THE FUNERAL PAPYRUS 
OF IOUIYA. (Theodore M. Davis’ Ex- 
cavations: Biban el Molfik.) With an Intro- 
duction by EDOUARD NAVILLE, Hon. 
D.C.L. LL.D. &c. With numerous Plates 
reproduced in Colour and Collotype. 4to, 
428, net. [Shortly. 


ANCIENT EGYPT AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY TOMBS OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM. Being an Account 
of Excavations made during 1902-3-4 in the 
Necropolis of Beni Hassan, With over 230 
Tllustrations. By JOHN . GARSTANG, 
B.Litt. (Oxon), M.A. F.S.A., John Rankin 
Professor of the Methods and Practice of 
Archeology, and Reader in i Archeo- 
logy, University of Liverpool. Crown 4to, 
3ls. 6d. net. 

“This is one of the best archeological books which have 
been written of late years about ancient t. The plan 
of the book is admirable, the dry bones of archeological 
discovery have been clothed in it with flesh and made 
intelligible and interesting to the ordinary reader, the 
structural character of the tombs and the objects found in 
them have been made to furnish a history of ancient 
Egyptian burial beliefs and customs, and therewith of the 
daily life of the people. The methodical clearness with 
which Prof. Garstang’s work has been tg te ether leaves 
nothing to be desired, and index and headings are in 
unison with the rest of the book.”—Saturday Review. 


THE TOMB OF QUEEN 


HATSHOPSITU. By EDOUARD DE 
NAVILLE and HOWARD CARTER. Intro- 
duction by THEODORE M. DAVIS; The 
Life and Monuments of the Queen, by 
Edouard de Naville; Description of the 
Finding and Excavation of the Tomb, by 
Howard Carter (Theodore Davis’ Explora- 
tions). 4to, 2/. 2s. net. 


HANDBOOK OF 
EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By ADOLF 
ERMAN, Professor of Egyptology, Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by A. S 
GRIFFITH. With 130 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








agents. y 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


Lrp., 10; Orange Street): London, W.0. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
—p>—_ 


THE CRADLE OF 
THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Voyage in the West Indies. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, 40 pages of Half-Tone 
Illustrations, and Four Sketch Maps. . 12s, net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION ase at on MONDAY. 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Sir Frederick Treves’s account of 
his travels in India was a delightful book, but his tale of 
‘The Cradle of the Deep’ is even better.” 





IN JUNE 23. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
20 es of Half-Tone Illustrations by J. M. MACIN- 
ra R.B.A. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN 
Author of ‘ Turnpike Travellers,’ ‘ Rose of Lone Farm,’ &c. 


MR. GLADSTONE Ww Bh, nh * =. 
AT OXF ORD, 1890. on 64. net. 


fe) 








THE 
VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


VOLUME II. By J. B. ATLAY. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 
World.—“‘Mr. Atlay is to be mre without 
reserve on this able completion of a work of great and 
permanent value.” 
sg This Volume completes the Work. pute of 
Volume! /, may still be had, price 14s. net. 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
With a Frontispiece. Large post Svo, 6s, net. 


Ms... Mall Gazette.—“ ‘ Sir Algernon’s sequel’ is as good - 
on meg | of nine years ago. And if the ey =) A 
has a higher superlative, we should like to kmow it.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


The FOREWARNERS 


By GIOV Ax. NI CENA. Translated from the Italian 
y Ae LIVIA AGRESTI ROSSETTI. 
With an Introduction by MRS. re — 


CHATEAU ROYAL. 


By J. H. YO . M.P. 
Scotsman.—“ This fine tale of the France of to-day. 
There are here elements of adventures enough to satisfy 
the cravings of the most impetuous of modern paladins.” 


HONOUR OF “xX.” 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 
Author of ‘ A Cardinal and his Conscience,’ &c. 








THE 


FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE 


By ANDREW LORING. 
Times.—“ Shows a breadth of mind and a seriousness of 
purpose that are none too common.” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY 








IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, gilt top 15s. net each; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
Vol. IV. (CuAMEED-ORADEED Now Ready. 
Westminster Gazette.—“‘ A widespread welcome will be 
accorded to the re-issue... .It is ae printed, and will 
be more than ever a boon, not only to blic libraries 
and other public institutions and offices, 4—; in private 
libraries as well.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


—@— 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portaits and 8 other 
Portraits and Illustrations, 16s. net. 


“ Holyoake was a notable personage: consorted with 
statesmen and philosophers, breakfasted with Prime 
Ministers, and dined an lunched with Bisho; He was 
on terms of intimacy with John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
meee, Pe Francis Newman, and other well- known holders 

of advanced views.”—Standard, 

“A work of singular value and absorbing interest.” 


Daily News. 
“It isa fine — of a man that stands red from the 
pages of this well-written and ee 
S atharaph. 


“Mr. Joseph McCabe's brilliant bieguaginy .. . finished 
literary “a. ae grasp and clearness, ‘and sane, 
well- balanced to It is the standard biography of a 
great man. Morning ‘Leader 

“The me oy 2 Movement alone is a monument to 
Holyoake.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A long and interesting biography of one of the most 
striking and illustrious men of public affairs to which the 
nineteenth century gave birth.”—Co-operative News. 


MODERN ENGLAND: 


A Record of Opinion and Action from the 
Time of the French Revolution to the 
Present Day. 

By A. W. BENN, 


Author of ‘The History of Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ &c. 
Cloth, xxvi—519 pp., 2 vols., 7s. net. 

Contents :—Organized Fm ip Tne Gods Arrive—The 
Epic of Nations—The Liberal Odyssey—‘ De Republica’ 
—Prometheus Unbound—The Churches and the World— 
Ideals and Realities-The Master-Builders—The Pupils of 
Canning—Light from the West—Cosmic Economy—A Study 
in Explosives—Transfers of Power—The Revolt of Litera- 
ture and Science—The Em a jes of India’s Grand Vizier— 
The Last aeenatis scarenen Issues—The Eclipse of Genius. 


THE FIRST EASTER DAWN: 


An Inquiry into the Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Jesus. 
By CHARLES T. GORHAM. 
Cloth, xii-320 pp., 48. 6d. net. 


“We cannot recall any English work which deserves to 
be placed on the level of this on the lines followed by the 
author....It is as remarkable for its combination of high 
tone, with detiniteness of conviction, as it i “4 for its learning 
and fulness of detail.” — Westminster Revier 
“The book is well written, is marked by conscientious 
study, and takes a wide survey of the field.” 

Edinburgh Evening News. 
“An impartial and clear-headed summing-up of evi- 
dence.” —Scotsman, 


THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION 
And other Essays. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


128 pp., paper cover, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


Contains an entirely new essay (in length nearly a fourth 
of the book) and a selection from the various popular wouks 
of the author, with illustrations. 


THE CHURCHES AND 


MODERN THOUGHT: 
An Inquiry into the Grounds of Unbelief and 
an Appeal for Candour. 


By P. VIVIAN. 
New and Cheap Edition, in paper cover, 432 pp., 1s. net. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
HEREDITY SPECTRE. 


By F. H. HAYWARD, D.Lit., M. A., B.Se. 
Author of ‘The Secret of Herbart, ’*The ‘Eaueational Ideas 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel,’ 


xv-146 pp., paper covers, 1s. net ; om 2s. net. 











WATTS & CO. 


No. 1, THE TERRACE, HAMMERSMITH 
—— 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 15. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


BY 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


2 vols. small 4to, printed in Red 
and Black, from the First Edition, 
1855. 


Pen-Flourishings in Blue and Green 
by Epwarp Joxnston. 


250 copies on paper, at 2 Guineas 

a volume, bound in limp vellum 

by The Doves Bindery; or, at 4 

Guineas a volume, bound in morocco 
or sealskin. 


12 copies on vellum at 10 Guineas 

a volume, bound in limp vellum; 

or, at 12 Guineas a volume, bound 
in morocco or sealskin. 


*.* The first volume will be 
published in June, and the second 
in December, 1908. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
of books printed and published at 
The Doves Press. By T. J. Coppen- 
Sanperson. Paper. Bound in 
boards by The Doves Bindery. 5s. 


Books printed and published at 
The Doves Press, 

and bound under the direction of 
Mr. Cobden - Sanderson, are on 
view and for sale at Mr. Bain’s, 
No. 14, Charles Street, Haymarket ; 
and at Mr. Quaritch’s, No. 11, 
Grafton Street; also at The Doves 
Bindery, No. 15, Upper Mall, Ham- 


mersmith ~~ 


THE DOVES PRESS, 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


No. 1, The Terrace, Hammersmith. 
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Messrs. METHUEN have just published a new and delightful Romance by C..N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘ The 
Lightning Conductor,’ ‘Lady Betty Across the Water, dc. It is entitled 


SCARLET RUNNER 


and, as may be guessed, it is a story of love and a motor-car. The SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


Messrs. METHUEN have also published a New Novel by W. LE QUEUX, entitled THE CROOKED WAY, and a 
New Novel by ADELINE SERGEANT, entitled PAUL MARILLIER. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD'S new 
History of the Indian Mutiny. Its tileis THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN,, and its price is 6s. 


ADVANCED GOLF. By James Brain, Open Champion, 1901, 1905, and 1906. With 88 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
“It was with a feeling of sorrow that I came to the end of one of the most fascinating and lucid classics on golf it has been my lot to read.”—Daily Mail. 
“* A very mine of useful —— It is without doubt the most carefully written and valuable book of instruction on the game that has yet been published. From cover to cover it 
is packed full of good things.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
‘* Here at last is the book for which he (the golfer) has been waiting all these years! Real solid instruction from start to finish, with no time wasted in idle a Co 
’ raphic. 
“* It will require to be a very wonderful book on golf that will supersede ‘ Advanced Golf.’ No golfer can afford to deny himself ‘ Advanced Golf.’”— World of Golf. oe 
JEWELLERY. By H. Currorp Smita. With 50 Illustrations in Collotype and 4 in Colour. Wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
The Connoisseur’s Libri 


This work is designed to embrace the whole history of personal jewellery from the earliest times to the present day. A careful survey has been made of the jewellery of the ancient 
world; but the main part of the book is devoted to the artistic ornaments of Europe in subsequent times, with particular regard to those of England. 


A BOOK OF YORKSHIRE. By J.S. Frercuer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Wat Pacer and Frank Sourueare, R.B.A., and 


12 from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Without being in any sense a guide-book, ‘ A Book of Yorkshire’ gives readers a full account of the Three Ridings, of the places and scenery of most note within their borders, and 


of the legendary lore, and of the ehief historical monuments. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. A. Braytzey Hopeerrs. With 20 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


emy 8vo, 24s. net. 
This is not a record of pageants and ceremonies, but gives vivid pictures of the life and characters of the Emperors of Russia, their wives and families, their surroundings, and the 


prominent figures in their reign. 
‘* Few works are more entertaining, and fewer still are more helpful to the student of Russian history.”— Manchester Courier. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. Atrrep Siwewick. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The book treats, among other subjects, of the following :—Children and School; Young Men and Maidens; Courtship and Marriage ; the Housewife and Servants ; Shops, Food 


Expenses, Inns, Amusements ; Life in Town and Country. 
‘“*A brightly written and extremely interesting book. Mrs. Sidgwick takes us through the life of the child in the nursery, the girl in the schoolroom, the boy at school, the 
youth at the university, the peasant in the country, the poor in the towns ; she describes the German Sunday, the manners of Berlin, and almost everything except politics.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“We could name no book which gives a pleasanter and more easily read description of the daily life of Germans; it has observation, point, lightness, and drollery.”—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER. By Davin Duncan, D.Sc. LL.D. With 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


“Dr. Duncan has executed a delicate task with skill and discretion. In every page there is, along with sincere respect for the memory of his illustrious friend, a desire to tell the 


truth.”— Times. 
“Dr. Duncan’s biography is a just and truthful record, which, without mitigating Spencer's defects, does justice to his great qualities.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘Round About Wiltshire.’ With 16 Illustrations in 


Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns and villages full of historical 


interest, the famous valleys, and the marches so renowned in Border song and story. 
‘* No descriptive book of the nature of this has been published in style and form so admitable.”— Newcastle Chroniele, 
BONAPARTE AND THE CONSULATE. By A. C. Turpavpeav. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by G. K. 


FORTESCUE, LL.D. With 12 Illustrations. 10s. éd. net. 
All modern writers on the French Revolution agree in considering Thibaudeau’s Mémoires to be the highest authority on the later period of the Convention, the Directory, and 


the Consulate. 

THE SENSES OF INSECTS. By A. Forex. Translated by Macteop Yearstey. With 2 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
In ‘ The Senses of Insects’ Forel makes an exhaustive inquiry into the sight, hearing, touch, taste, and possible intellectual powers of insects, and reaches important conclusions 

based upon many original and painstaking experiments upon ants, wasps, and beetles. 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS. By A. H. McNeire, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans, 10s. 6d. CW hestetecter Canmentertes, 
THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. Watts Myers. With 90 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. H. L. DOHERTY (Champion 1902-1906) writes :—" I have never seen a better book on lawn tennis than this. I have read it with intense interest, and can thoroughly 


recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, and entertaining volume.” E 
Mr. A. F. WILDING (Doubles Champion, 1907) writes :—‘‘ The book is excellent ; undeniably the best on the subject yet published.” 


Miss MAY SUTTON (Lady Champion, 1907) writes: ‘‘ Every nage in the volume interests me. The book, indeed, is a treasure, ornamented by splendid illustrations.” 
** A thoroughly useful and entertaining publication.”—Lawn Tennis. 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By Mrs. Srepuen Batson. With 36 Illustrations in Colour by Osmunp Prrrman. 


Wide demy 8vo, 15s. net. : 
Mrs. Batson deals with the summer flower-garden in general, but her particular care is the subject of succession—the maintenance of the garden’s beauties without any break or 


loss of interest from early to late summer. 
“This book, of which the drawings in colour are so charming a feature, is extremely readable.” — World, 


THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Wurrtinc, late Staff Teacher of the National Training School of Cookery. With many 











Tilustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. , 
“ It is essentially a ‘ working’ book, with no vague theories, poetical quotations, or any such rubbish. Hundreds of receipts, carefully expounded and easily understood, hints on 
marketing, menu-compiling, the essential principles of cookery, and the proper use of the kitchen, go to make up a valuable and up-to-date volume.”—Daily Express. 


** A book which we can warmly recommend to intelligent housewives. No detail seems to have been forgotten.”—Spectator. 


AMERICAN SHRINES IN ENGLAND. By A. T. Story. With many Illustrations, including 4 in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A new book of much interest to our summer invaders. This work describes places in England connected with the ancestors (or in some cases the actual lives) of famous Americans, 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. Scuorrerp, M.D., Hon. Phys. Friedenheim Hospital. With 3 Diagrams. Demy 
(The New Library of Medicine. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“An extremely suggestive and interesting book.”—Glasgow News, ‘A lucidly written and well-expounded volume.”—Scot “It p s the newest view and isa 


practical handbook.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


POETS OF OUR DAY. Edited by Miss N. G. Roypz-SmitH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This book contains a selection from the work of fifty English and American verse writers of the last twenty-five years. 








PLEASE WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR LIST OF NEW BOOKS. IT I8 WELL ILLUSTRATED. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MODERN EGYPT. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. With Portrait and a 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. net. 


MRS. J. R. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE 
AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With Map. §8vo, 
108. net. [T'uesday. 
These studies open up an entirely new field of Irish 
history. The k presents a cumulative picture of Irish 
civilization from 1200 to 1600, and explains how it happened 
that this civilization has been ignored, denied, and finally 
forgotten. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
17s. net. 

An exhaustive examination of the English political 
system and the processes by which it has come into being. 
‘the author has been assisted in his work by many eminent 
English writers and statesmen. 


SIR CHARLES SANTLEY. 


THE ART OF SINGING AND 
VOCAL DECLAMATION. 


By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, 
with interesting personal recollections of 
professional career extending over sixty years. 


VOL. IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 

5 vols. 8vo. Vol. IV. Q—S, 21s. net. 
Previously published—Vol. I. A—E. Vol. Il. F—L 
Vol. 111. M—P. 218. net each. 


®. C. SELOUS’S NEW BOOK. 


AFRICAN NATURE NOTES 
AND REMINISCENCES. 


With Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 8vo, 108. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 


By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With Illustrations. Second Impres- 
sion. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
Times.—*‘ Our single complaint against Col. Younghus- 
band is that his book is so fascinating that we wish it had 
been longer.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


MR. CREWE'S 
CAREER. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘Coniston,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 68. : ‘ 
“A novel of extraordinary power, a novel written with 
anincisive force and directness that is rare in contemporary 
fiction....One of the most engrossing novels that has been 
written for some considerable time.” —Academy. 


CIVIL WAR AND REBELLION 
IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


A.D. 69-70. A Companion to the ‘Histories’ of 
Tacitus. By BERNARD W. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 











a brilliant 























HENDERSON, M.A. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
THE SCOPE OF 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


A Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, 
May 14, 1908. Sewed, 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI, 


By the Writer of ‘The Young People.’ 3s. 6d. net. 
Nature.—‘‘It need not fear comparison even with Sir 
Thomas Browne’s immortal work, and surely no higher 
praise can be accorded it.” 


ST: PAUL'S EPISTLES TO 
THE THESSALONIANS AND 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


A New Translation. By the late Rev. W. G. RUTHER- 
FORD, M.A. LL.D. 8vo, 3e. 6d. net. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE INCARNATION AND 
COMMON LIFE. 


By — FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 

















NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE. 6/- 


‘* A rather fine story of love and sorrow....the tale is well 
told.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





NEW VOLUME BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


THE ANGEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 


“ Readers. ...will find abundant material for gratification 
in this bright, wise, engaging, and gossiping volume.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE PAGE, 
Author of ‘ Love in the Wilderness.’ 


THE EDGE 0’ BEYOND. 6/- 


“* Whether read for its Rhodesian flavour, or as ordinary 
fiction, the book is one that should commend itself to 
readers wherever situated.”—South Africa. 


GUESSES AT TRUTHS, 


Ethical, Social, Political, Literary. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
(Contributed as ‘‘ Merlin” in the ‘ Referee.’) 


Crown 8vo, with a Portrait. 





6/- 


“We have nothing but praise for the enterprise which 
has collected them into book form....he must be awarded 
credit for having inspired so many to think deeply, inde- 
pendently, and unconventionally of some of the most 
engrossing questions of the day.”—Daily Graphic. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON. 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 3/6 


_ It is to be recommended to the reader who likes sensa- 
tion but must have it nicely served.”—Daily Graphic. 


JULIAN STEELE. 


BY CONSTANTINE RALLI, 
Author of ‘ The Strange Story of Falconer Thring.’ 


“The attention of the reader is held by the writer’s 
satiric power and emotional intensity.” —Atheneum. 
6 / 
fe 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

DRUSILLA’S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY MADAME ALBANESI, 

Author of ‘ The Strongest of All Things,’ &c. 


“A capital story well told, with a strong original plot 
and characterization at once clear and sympathetic.” 
Academy. 
“The novel is emphatically one for the hearth and home, 
where it should receive a warm welcome.”—Globe. 


CORRY THORNDIKE. 6/- 
BY WINIFRED CRISPE, Author of ‘Snares,’ 


“Thorndike’s literary talent is ably exemplified, and 
though he is an ideal, he lives.”— Atheneum. 


EMOTIONAL MOMENTS. 6/- 


BY MADAME SARAH GRAND, 
Author of ‘ The Heavenly Twins,’ &c. 


“The reader will find the book stimulating and original, 
and often fine in its revelation of character.” —Globe. 


VOLUME Ill. OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1899-1902, 


COMPILED BY THE DIRECTION OF 

HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 

Small 4to, price 21s. net; or 17s. 6d. net if the 
4 volumes are subscribed for. 

The Volume will be accompanied by a Portfolio 
of Maps. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 





6/- 














HURST & BLACKETT, Limirsp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—@— 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER 
OF INDIA 


(New Edition). Fourteen volumes now ready, viz., the 

four volumes of ‘ The Indian Empire,’ and ten volumes 

= the Alphabetical Gazetteer proper from Abazai to 
tara. 

Subscription-price for the whole twenty-six volumes, 
including Atlas, 51. net, in cloth ; 61. 6s. net, with morocco 
back. Pach of the four volumes of ‘The Indian Empire’ 
may also be bought separately, price 6s. net, cloth ; 78. 6d. 
net with morocco back. 

Geographical Journal.—‘‘The value of the work, as a 
whole, has been incalculably enhanced by the more liberal 
treatment of its principal subjects, and far more exacting 
personages than the ‘ ordinary reader’ will find that they 
need not go beyond it for all the information they are 
likely to require about the Indian Empire.” 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES 
IN INDIA, Vol. I1., 1622-1623. 


A Calendar of Documents in the India Office and 
British Museum. By WILLIAM FOSTER. 8vo, with 
Map, 128. 6d. net. Already published, Vol. L, 
1618-1621, bythe Same. 12s. 6d. net. 

Published under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India in Council. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.—‘‘Most of the 
documents here calendared appear in print for the first 
time, and to students of the history of India they will 
prove of the utmost value.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS 
IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM, 
CALCUTTA. 


Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 
Vol. IL MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA. 
By H. NELSON WRIGHT. Royal 8vo, 40s. net. 

Previously published: Vol. I. By VINCENT A. SMITH. 
308. net; or separately, Part I. THE EARLY FOREIGN 
DYNASTIES AND THE GUPTAS. 15s. net. Part II. 
ANCIENT COINS OF INDIAN TYPES. 6s. net. Part 
IIL PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS COINS. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Part 
L THE SULTANS OF DELHL Part II. CON- 
TEMPORARY DYNASTIES IN INDIA. By H. NELSON 
WRIGHT. With 25 Plates. 30s. net. (The first section of 
Part II. by SIR JAMES BOURDILLON.) (Published for the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum.) 

Academy (Vol. II.)—‘‘ Will be of great value to seekers 
after first-hand data, whether for the study of Indian 
history or of Indian metrology... .. In all points of real 
importance the catalogue is all a catalogue should be.” 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
APOCRYPHA. 


Being a collection of Fourteen Plays, which have been 
ascribed to Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Bibliography, by C. F. TUCKER-BROOKE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail. — ‘‘This collection will be invaluable to 
Shakespearean students. It has never been made before, 
and it has been done now admirably, and once forall. Mr. 
Brooke's introduction is wonderfully interesting, and so, 
indeed, are the plays themselves. They are not to be 
accounted canonical, but they may be read ‘ for example of 
life and instruction of manners.’” 


GREEK HISTORICAL 
WRITING AND APOLLO. 


Two Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, 
June 3 and 4, 1908, by M. VON WILAMOWITZ-MOEL- 
LENDORFF (Translation by GILBERT MURRAY). 
8vo, 28. net. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND AFTER 


The Herbert Spenser Lecture, 1908. By B. KIDD. 
8vo, 1s. net. 


THE POSITION AND PROS- 
PECTS OF THE STUDY OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


By L. L. PRICE. 8vo, 1s. net. 


SYSTEMATIC ANATOMY 
OF THE DICOTYLEDONS. 


A Handbook for Laboratories of Pure and Applied 
Botany. , a HANS SOLEREDER. Translated 
by L. A. ODLE, F.LS., and F. E. FRITSCH 
D.Se. Ph.D. F.L.S. Revised by D. H. SCOTT, 
M.A. LL.D. Ph.D. F.R.S. Vol. I. Introduction, 
Polypetalae, Gamopefale. With 153 Figures in the 
Text. Royal 8vo, 248. net ; morocco back, 27s. 6d. net. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Wylie Norman, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. C.1.E. 
By Sir William Lee-Warner, K.C.S.I. 
With Portraits and Maps. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


Tus is not the sort of volume we could 
have wished. Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Norman was an interesting and remark- 
able man. He was a first-rate fighter 
on the field of battle ; a first-rate military 
administrator in the camp and in time 
of peace; a successful Governor of two 
important colonies ; a true lover of books, 
who read everything, remembered every- 
thing, and, having at his command a 
clear style, could make use of his vast 
experience and _ intellectual resources. 
He was thorough, straightforward, charit- 
able, and sympathetic—qualities which 
gathered round him many devoted friends. 
It is strange that in his correspondence 
and his diaries, and in the memories of 
his friends, a man who acted so consider- 
able a part did not leave behind better 
materials for a biography. “‘ Letters,” 
says a Frenchman of genius, “are the 
very pulse of biography.” They show 
the core of an individuality, and reveal 
the relations of the character of the 
man to his work. The index to this 
volume does not contain the word 
‘Letters.’ We find an essay pointed 
with bits of personal detail and short 
extracts from journals and letters. It is 
an able essay, and its general tone is 
one of good sense and taste. At times the 
official caution is excessive, and creates 
the sense of a half-told tale. 

Henry Norman was born in London 
on December 2nd, 1826. One of the 
earliest public events that he could 
remember was the Coronation procession 
of William IV., and he witnessed the 
rejoicings at the accession of Queen 


Sir Henry. 





Victoria. He received from Edward VII. 
the first bdton which he presented as King, 
and he won the Victoria Cross. He had only 
the mockery of an education which the 
private schools of those days afforded, 
and no helpful kinsfolk. 

At the age of sixteen Norman joined 
at Calcutta his father, who was a merchant 
on whom fortune had not shone. The 
long years of peace, which had come to 
an end with Bentinck’s rule, had begun 
to be followed by the series of wars which 
ended in the destruction of our mer- 
cenary army. When Norman reached 
India, at the end of 1842, the first Afghan 
war was brought to a close by the recovery 
of the prisoners and the hoisting of the 
British flag on the citadel of Kabul. 
In August, 1843, Sir Charles Napier 
won the battle of Meeanee. On Decem- 
ber 29th the English once more 
encountered the Mahrattas at Maharaj- 
poor. The latter fought with all their 
ancient valour, but had after a desperate 
resistance to yield to British bayonets. 
Lord Ellenborough issued one of his high- 
sounding proclamations. Sir William 
Lee-Warner writes :— 

“The orations of the Governor-General, 
like those of Pericles, fanned the public 
enthusiasm, and quickened in Norman’s 
heart the desire to serve his country as a 
soldier.” 

As Norman put it :— 

“‘T longed from hour to hour to join the 
army and to take part in those exploits 
which the Governor-General, Lord Ellen- 
borough, always eulogized in such glowing 
terms.” 

The biographer adds :— 

“It was a long and dreary wait of 
eighteen months before Norman’s aspirations 
were realized. During this period he had 
no regular occupation, but he studied 
Hindustani; borrowed books from his 
father’s friends bearing upon military sub- 
jects, such as ‘ Wellington’s Despatches,’ 
Bourrienne’s ‘ Napoleon,’ and Napier’s 
‘ Peninsular War’ ; and constantly attended 
the parades of the 10th Foot quartered at 
Fort William, with occasional excursions 
to Barrackpore, where he watched the drills 
of the native regiments.” 

A story used to be told at Calcutta 
relating to Norman, which we record 
because it reveals his character far better 
than any panegyric. It was said that 
during his time of waiting Norman was 
a clerk in the Official Assignee’s office. 
On the eve of his departure from India, 
after he had been for six years a member 
of the Supreme Council, he sent the old 
head clerk of the office a gold pencil 
and a letter thanking him for the kindness 
he had shown him when a lad. 

In March, 1844, Henry Norman received 
a nomination to the military service of 
the East India Company, and in the 
following year he was appointed an ensign 
in the 3lst Bengal Native Infantry. At 
the close of the first Sikh war Norman’s 
regiment was sent to Lahore as a part 
of the British force lent to the Sikh Govern- 
ment for the purpose of maintaining order 
and carrying out the treaty obligations. 
Lord Hardinge’s generous experiment 
of allowing the Sikhs to govern themselves 





after their defeat did not prove a success. 
On April 20th, 1848, two British officers 
were murdered at Mooltan. The Sikhs 
were called upon to punish the Governor 
of the district ; but the Sikh army flew 
to arms to try another fall with their 
old antagonists. Norman’s regiment was 
with the rear-guard at the first action, 
fought on November 22nd on the Chenab. 
That day Will Havelock, of the 12th 
Dragoons, fell at the head of his wild 
charge, and Cureton, the best cavalry soldier 
in the army. He had, when a wild 
lad fleeing from his creditors, enlisted 
in the 14th Dragoons, and in the 
Peninsula, by many brave deeds, had 
won his commission. On December 2nd 
was fought the action of Sadulapur. 
The question as to whether Thackwell 
ought to have taken the offensive has often 
been discussed. Norman held the opinion 
that “a blow struck then might have 
proved decisive.” 

Henry Havelock, who was present at 
the butcherly battle of Ferozeshah, 
wrote regarding Thackwell :— 


“He had profited by experience, and 
would not, amid the shades of night, 
precipitate his brave troops, broken and 
wearied, into a labyrinth of tents, waggons, 
and tumbrils, among exploding mines.” 


On the afternoon of January 13th, 
1849, was fought the battle of Chillian- 
walla, a confused affair, of which it is 
almost impossible to get a clear and 
accurate account. Norman’s regiment 
was on the extreme right, and though he 
was engaged in some hard fighting, he 
can be regarded as an authority only 
with respect to a small area. Norman 
blames Sir Hugh Gough for not having 
advanced the day after the doubtful 


battle. The real reason why he did not 
do so has never been revealed. At 
that time there was a _ widespread 


Hindu conspiracy against the English. 
Dhuleep Singh’s mother had sent emis- 
saries to inflame the religious passions 
of the native troops by informing them 
of the riots which had taken place at 
Lahore, owing to the killing of a cow by 
a European soldier. 

Henry Norman was also present at the 
overwhelming victory of Gujarat, leading 
to the pursuit and surrender of the whole 
Sikh army. After the war his regiment 


was posted at Peshawar. Sir Colin 
Campbell commanded the Peshawar 
district, and in December, 1849, he 


appointed Norman to act as brigade- 
major. On February 9th, 1850, Sir 
Charles Napier, accompanied by a force 
under Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, started 
to punish the Afreedis, who had massacred 
a detachment of our men on the road 
between Peshawar and Kohat. Norman 
accompanied the force as acting-brigade- 


major. Norman’s biographer omits to 
mention how Sitwell, of Norman’s regi- 
ment, died :— 


“‘ He fell rushing against the enemy, and 
calling on his men to follow, and they 
obeyed him. When he fell, he tried in 
vain to make them leave him to an unsparing 
foe and save their lives; they obeyed not 
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then, but died with him! Heroic was the 
young spirit who inspired such deeds.” 
Some of Sitwell’s men lay wounded on 
the hillside. Then a deed of daring and 
devotion was done by Norman of which 
his biographer makes no mention. Charles 
Napier writes :-— 

“Two of them went three times up a 
precipitous hill, leaping from crag to crag 
under a heavy matchlock fire and rolling 
down of stones, and brought off four 
wounded men under the noses of the 
Afreedis. These wounded men had been 
lying under the rocks above, seen by us 
from below; but the enemy, though just 
above, saw them not. Up went Lieut. 
Norman and Lieut. Murray in full red 
uniform, with a parcel of Sepoys as gallant 
as themselves, and in three trips brought 
the poor wounded fellows down.” 

It was as a reward for this act of gal- 
lantry that Charles Napier appointed 
Henry Norman, who had been little more 
than six years in the army, brigade-major. 
When the Peshawar district was consti- 
tuted a divisional command, Norman 
became assistant-adjutant-general. He 
took part in several frontier expeditions, 
was specially mentioned in dispatches, 
and gained the reputation of being a first- 
rate staff officer. In 1856 he was appointed 
Second Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Bengal Army; and when news reached 
Simla on May 12th, 1857, of the disasters 
at Meerut and Delhi, it was arranged that 
Col. Chester, the Adjutant-General; who 
was to follow the Commander-in-Chief 
to Umballa, should take Norman with 
him, and leave the First Assistant Adjutant- 
General in charge of the office at Simla. On 
May 17th, a week from the outbreak, 
General Anson dispatched a small body 
of European troops to Karnal. It was 
the first move of the avenging force. 
On May 25th Norman reached Karnal. 
Two days later he writes: ‘‘ Poor General 
Anson was attacked with cholera yesterday, 
and died at 2.30 a.m. this morning.” 
Sir William Lee-Warner makes no men- 
tion of Norman’s able defence of General 
Anson, published in The Fortnightly 
Review, April, 1883. He even writes: 
** At last, however, the move was made.’’ 
Forty-eight hours after reaching Umballa 
Anson had pushed forward the first body 
of his troops towards Delhi, and the rest 
of the force followed nine days after the 
troops from the hills had reached that 
station. The quickness of their dispatch 
was in a great measure due to the energy 
of Norman and his minute knowledge 
of the details of his office. 

The story of the siege of Delhi is now 
a familiar tale. Sir William Lee-Warner 
tells it again, illustrated by numerous 
extracts from Norman’s journal. As his 
biographer states, no one else, dead or 
living, ever possessed so thorough a know- 
ledge of the siege of Delhi as Norman. 
No other writer has told the story with 
such masterly brevity and such aptitude 
for military and geographical details as 
Norman. ‘A Narrative of the Campaign 
in 1857 against the Mutineers of the Bengal 
Army and other Insurgents assembled at 
Delhi’ is printed in the ‘Selections from 
the Military State Papers relating to the 
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Mutiny.’ It was also published in 1858, 
by permission of the Governor-General, 
under the title ‘ A Narrative of the Cam- 
paign of the Delhi Army.’ The title-page 
contains a curious misprint—‘ Deputy- 
Adjutant of the Bengal Army,” for 
Deputy-Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
Army. Instead of giving a fresh account 
of the siege, the biographer might 
have used Norman’s own narrative to 
weld together the new material. The 
account here would have gained in value 
if it had been accompanied by a list of 
references. The great services of Alex- 
ander Taylor are ignored, and his name is 
mentioned only twice. Baird Smith gets 
three brief references. In Norman’s nar- 
rative we find the following written by 
Sir George Chesney, who did splendid 
service at the siege, and was severely 
wounded :— 

‘4“* For the complete success that attended 

the prosecution of the siege the chief credit is 
undoubtedly due to Col. Baird Smith, the 
Chief Engineer, and to Capt. A. Taylor, 
the director of the attack.” 
Regarding the much-discussed question 
whether Wilson ever intended to retire 
from the city walls, which were all that 
we had gained after a hard day’s fight, 
Sir William Lee-Warner writes :— 

“And yet the gallant Nicholson’s im- 
patience at delay made him, in the agony 
of his death-bed, apprehensive of an inten- 
tion to retire, and others who were not 
present at Delhi so far improved upon idle 
rumour as to assert that Wilson contem- 
plated retirement. A moment’s thought 
would have convinced them that retirement 
would have been impossible. Norman, 
however, disposes of all this gossip by 
remarking, ‘ Affairs looked for the moment 
unpromising, and undoubtedly made the 
General, who was really very ill from a 
depressing complaint, anxious, but I, who 
was constantly near him, never heard him 
breathe a word about retiring.’ ” 

It is, however, not mere “ gossip,” but 
the evidence of responsible men, that the 
historian has to consider. Baird Smith 
in a letter to his wife states :— 

‘““And even that assault, which gave 
value by its success to all the exertions that 
were made, would have ended in a deplorable 
disaster if I had not withstood with effect 
the desire of General Wilson to withdraw 
the troops from the city on the failure of 
Brigadier Campbell’s column.” 

We have the memorandum written to 
Kaye by a field officer. Henry Norman 
was not always near Wilson. Sir William 
Lee-Warner informs us that he left him 
at 1 p.m., and did not return till the 
force was established at Skinner’s house. 
During his absence Wilson must have 
written the letter which Sir Neville 
Chamberlain understood to imply that 
he contemplated withdrawing the troops 
from the city, and Chamberlain dictated 
a reply, based on this supposition, to 
his aide-de-camp, who took it to the 
General. Sir Henry Norman, in his 
defence of Wilson in The Fortnightly 
Review, said: “In spite of wretched 
health, Wilson did his best, and consider- 
ing the circumstances, it is no wonder 


if he desponded.” This must be the 


‘ 





sober verdict of history. 











After Delhi had been captured, Nor. 
man accompanied a column sent to clear 
the Gangetic Doab of rebels and to 
restore authority in a vast province, 
His biographer gives a very brief sketch 
of the march from Delhi to Cawnpore, 
but Norman himself wrote a full and clear 
account of that memorable march. It 
is dated Camp, Cawnpore, October 29th, 
1857. The same remark applies to the 
account of Sir Colin Campbell’s relief 
of Lucknow. Norman has left a most able 
and concise sketch of that operation, 
which might with advantage have been 
printed in this volume. It has one flaw: 
it is too modest. At the attack on the 
Shah Nujjeef, Norman displayed the 
same coolness and presence of mind as 
he showed when he rescued the wounded 
men under the eye of Charles Napier. 
In the final capture of Lucknow by Sir 
Colin Campbell, and in the Rohileund and 
Oude campaigns, he played an important 
and gallant part. 

As Norman had often done the work of 
an Adjutant-General in the field, it was 
only meet and right that when the post 
became vacant in 1859 he should be 
appointed Adjutant - General. He was 
not then thirty-three years old, and 
had seen little more than fifteen years’ 
service. The following year he was made 
| assistant military secretary to the Duke 
of Cambridge, and was one of his chief's 
most valued advisers with regard to the 
amalgamation of the local armies of India 
with Her Majesty’s service. Norman is 
always credited with being the author of 
the Indian Staff Corps system. “ But the 
manner of carrying out this great reform,” 
says Sir George Chesney, “was not so happy 
as its conception.” The scheme was sent 
out cut-and-dried from the India Office 
to the Government of India, and Norman 
was directed to defend it and carry it 
through. In 1861 he was appointed 
to the important office of Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Military 
Department, a post which he held with 
conspicuous success for nearly nine years. 
For six years he was Military Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council. ‘‘ It was during 
his tenure,” says Field-Marshal Ear! 
Roberts, 

“of the appointments of Secretary to the 
Government of India and then Member 
of Council that the Indian Army was re- 
organized, and it was mainly owing to his 
large experience and sound judgment that 
that army was put upon its present satis- 
factory footing.” 

Norman was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council during the rule of Lord Mayo, 
Lord Northbrook, and Lord Lytton. 
There surely must have been some im- 
portant material in his letters and journals 
during these eventful years. 

In July, 1877, Norman returned to 
England, and in the following year was 
appointed a member of the Council of 
India. His modesty, thoroughness, and 
experience soon made him a _ power. 
In 1882, on the recommendation of 
Lord Derby, Norman was appointed 
Governor of Jamaica. Sir William gives 





us a clear summary of his five years’ 
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successful rule, but again we have no 
extracts from his journals or private 
correspondence. 

In May, 1889, he arrived in Queens- 
land to assume the office of Governor. 
In Jamaica he had to rule; in a self- 
governing colony he had to advise 
and guide. He addressed himself to his 
new work in the same quiet, modest spirit, 
and reaped the same success. While 
he was Governor of Queensland he re- 
ceived a telegram from Lord Kimberley 
stating that if he were willing, he would 
be appointed to succeed Lord Lansdowne 
in the Governor-Generalship of India. 
After accepting the offer, Norman, on 
mature deliberation, declined it, on the 
ground that he was “not really equal 
to five years of arduous work.” 

In 1896 Norman returned to England ; 
but the keen, untiring spirit could not 
rest. As member of the South African 
War Commission he continued to toil on 
for the State till the end. For his gallant 
services in the field he was made Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital, and promoted to the 
rank of Field-Marshal. On the 26th of 
October, 1904, he fell asleep, and the 
labourer’s task was over. Henry Norman’s 
story is one of unfailing good work done 
by a man of noble life. 








From Peking to Mandalay. By R. F. 
Johnston. (John Murray.) 


Mr. R. F. JoHnstTon, one of the adminis- 
trators of our leased territory at Wei-hai- 
wei, accomplished in the first six months 
of 1906 a journey out of the common, 
viz., from that port in the north-east of 
China to the extreme south-west of the 
Empire, which he quitted by the main 
road leading from Teng-yueh to Bhamo. 
The interest of his narrative begins at 
Wan-Hsien, where he left the Yangtse 
to perform the rest of his journey on 
foot ; and he wisely dismisses the earlier 
part in a few pages. 

Mr. Johnston travelled light, without 
any of the impedimenta the English 
traveller takes with him, even when he 
aspires to rank as an explorer; and he 
trusted entirely to the poor accommoda- 
tion of Chinese inns, and the meagre fare 
of the inhabitants of the different localities, 
Chinese and non-Chinese, through which 
he passed. The conditions under which 
he travelled approximate more nearly 
to those of the Abbé Huc and Mr. T. T. 
Cooper than in the case of other recent 
travellers in Western China; but at the 
same time he did not adopt “ pigtail and 
petticoats,” or attempt in any way to 
conceal the fact that he was a European. 
His knowledge of Chinese enabled him 
to dispense with interpreters or guides. 
To this and his great sympathy with the 
people of the country his exceptional 
Success in avoiding unpleasant incidents 
must be attributed. 

During his journey he traversed four 
very different regions: the highly pro- 
ductive and intensely Chinese province 
of Szchuen; the tributary Tibetan king- 
doms of Chala and Muli; the virtually 


untouched mountain homes of the Lolos 
and Mantzu; and finally the backward 
province of Yunnan. The central incident 
relating to Szchuen is the visit to the 
holy Mount Omei and the Buddhist 
monasteries on its summit. Mr. Johnston 
passed two nights in one of them, and he 
gives a most interesting description of 
all he saw, including the religious cere- 
monies in which the monks are unceasingly 
engaged. He was also the witness of a 
rare natural phenomenon. As a rule 
Omei, which towers 10,000 ft. above the 
plain, is wrapped in mist, and invisible, 
and on this have been built up many 
legends ; but Mr. Johnston saw it on one 
of the rare occasions when the sun was 
shining, and as he looked down from the 
gallery above the sheer precipice known 
as the Suicides’ Cliff, or more delicately 
described as “the rejection of the body,” 
the panorama of the great province 
stretched before him. But if he was 
favoured in one respect, he was unfor- 
tunate in another, for the sun robbed 
him of what is supposed to be the chief 
reward of the pilgrim who pays his 
reverence to the Lord Buddha on the 
summit of Omei. Mr. Johnston thus 
describes the scene :— 

“There are several monasteries on or 
near the summit. The one in which I lodged 
for two nights is crowned with a gilded ball 
that scintillates on its roof. Just behind 
the various buildings of this monastery is 
the tremendous precipice from the edge of 
which fortunate pilgrims witness the phe- 
nomenon known as the ‘Glory of Buddha.’ 
...-This is the appearance of a gleaming 
aureole floating horizontally on the mist a 
few thousand feet below the summit. This 
beautiful phenomenon, to which is probably 
due the special sanctity of Mount Omei, has 
not yet been quite satisfactorily explained. 
It has been likened to the famous Brocken 
Spectre, and to the Shadow of the Peak in 
Ceylon ; but the brilliant and varied colours 
of Buddha’s Glory—five colours, say the 
Chinese—give it a rainbow-like beauty 
which those appearances do not possess. 
The pious Buddhist pilgrim firmly believes 
that it is a miraculous manifestation of the 
power and glory of the Buddha—or of his 
spiritual son Pu Hsien—and is always much 
disappointed if he has to leave the mountain 
without catching a glimpse of it. The 
necessary conditions of its appearance are 
said to be a clear sky above and a bank 
of clouds below.” 

More interesting than the elaborate 
and carefully penned paragraphs dealing 
with the Buddhist creed as a religion are 
the brief descriptions introduced here and 
there of the peoples of China in their 
daily life. The scenes in the inns; the 
confessions of a garrulous “ Boxer” who 
had what may be termed an outside know- 
ledge of the Legations; the quarrels of 
his soldier guards, promptly made up; 
an encounter with spurious footpads— 
all furnish Mr. Johnston with the occa- 
sion for a little pen-and-ink sketch that 
lingers in the reader’s memory. In one 
passage he brings out clearly what is 
considered a good inn in China, and what 
a bad; and the best of them will not 
sound inviting even to the least exacting 
of British tourists. In respect of accom- 





modation at inns villages are no worse 





off than towns, while for the foreigner it is 
better, the author says, to put up in a 
village, as he thus escapes the crowd 
which always escorts a European in the 
towns. The native food—in China rice, 
and in the Tibetan districts tsamba (barley 
meal mixed with yak butter)—upon 
which Mr. Johnston solely subsisted, was 
plain and uninviting; but it must have 
been wholesome, for throughout the 
journey he does not seem to have been 
indisposed for a single day. As he paid 
regularly for his supplies, even when this 
was not expected, he obtained the best 
that was going; but none the less many 
travellers would have broken down under 
his spare regimen, or at least suffered 
from the nausea generally created by an 
unvaried diet of grain and fat. 

Mr. Johnston’s wardrobe was also 
Chinese, in origin, if not in form. In the 
cold regions he was clothed in Peking furs, 
and wore boots lined with sheepskin. 
These he gave to his soldiers on their 
leaving him in the hot region of Yunnan. 
On entering Burma he was wearing 


“Chinese straw sandals without socks; an 
old khaki suit patched with most Iappro- 
priate coarse blue cloth, and held together 
with string ; and a huge wide-flapping straw 
hat such as forms the headgear of Chinese 
Shans.” 


Notwithstanding his difficulties, Mr. 
Johnston thoroughly enjoyed his tour, 
and the reader will be hard to please who 
does not enjoy its relation. Something of 
the stimulus imparted to the traveller as 
he crossed some of the great passes and 
loftiest plateaux in the world, through 
districts where no European had preceded 
him, among peoples unsophisticated and 
unspoilt, sunk not in barbarism, but a 
primitive civilization which often, to the 
jaded mind, seems nearer to the ideal 
than our own complex and exacting 
system, will be received by the reader 
as he turns over Mr. Johnston’s graphic 
pages. The latter does not lose a point ; 
he suggests a great deal more than he 
says; but the reader cannot miss the 
moral of his teaching, which is how little 
is the difference between the civilization 
of the Chinese—the most easily governed 
people of the world, and the least quarrel- 
some among themselves—and of European 
nations who regard themselves as “ the 
salt of the earth.” Even the tribes 
of the Burma-Yunnan frontier—nomin- 
ally Chinese subjects, but really left un- 
disturbed in their native independence— 
are painted in the most attractive colours, 
and one of the pictures that will recur 
most readily to the reader’s mind as he 
closes the volume is that of the pretty, 
graceful Minchia girl singing a song in @ 
language that was not Chinese, in the 
middle of a poppy field. 

In our comments we have dwelt on the 
less serious side of this book, but its 
scholarly merits must not be overlooked. 
Mr. Johnston was fortunate enough to 
acquire two rare Chinese works dealing 
with the province of Szchuen and the 
Omei temple, and he has incorporated 
in his narrative much of the information 
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they contain. Undoubtedly, by utilizing 
all available Chinese records, he has 
added much to the value of what he has 
written. In another direction he has 
done solid work. This is with reference 
to the origin of the numerous tribes in 
the region through which the Salwen, 
Mekong, and Yangtse force their way 
from the heights of East Tibet to the 
south. Of course Mr. Johnston does not 
solve the puzzle, but he states the problem 
very clearly, and he shows how interesting 
its solution will be. The Miao-tzu in 
particular (by the way, the otherwise 
excellent Indexes omit all the references 
to this tribe) are worthy of close study 
as probably the oldest surviving race in 
Southern China. Treated with contempt 
by the Chinese, they have been pronounced 
by so competent an authority as Sir 
George Scott “a most attractive race.” 
As the region between the Upper Irra- 
waddi and the Salwen becomes more 
familiar ground through the inevitable 
increase of trade, the ethnology of Lolos, 
Man-tzu, and Miao-tzu, to say nothing 
of the others, will be a question of the 
day. Probably the theory that their 
origin is Tibetan will be corroborated by 
discoveries yet to be made. There is a 
marked similarity of language to justify 
the statement of a French traveller that 
they were the avant-garde of the Tibetans 
at a period when Tibet was as famous 
for its warriors as it is to-day for its 
priests. Mr. Johnston’s concluding obser- 
vations on the relations between ourselves 
and Asiatics furnish food for reflection. 
Taken as a whole, his work is the most 
important of its kind that has come 
under our notice for some years. 














The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. V. 
The Age of Lowis XIV. Edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and 
Stanley lLeathes. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 


From the point of view of universal history, 
three events are of supreme importance 
in the period covered by this volume: 
the final repulse of the Turks, the entry 
of the Russian Empire into European 
relations, and the growth of the Parlia- 
mentary Constitution in England. The 
reign of Louis XIV. is a temporary episode 
in the history of Europe, however seriously 
it modified that of France ; its secondary 
results only are of iasting importance. 
The defeat of the Turks before Vienna in 
1683 marked the furthest limit of the last 
great Asiatic invasion of Europe, and 
evealed to the world the weakness of the 
Ottoman Empire; the entry of Russia 
into the circle of European Powers under 
Peter the Great was of special moment ; 
and it may be permitted to an English 
writer to hold that the settlement of a 
Constitution which has directly influenced 
the institutions of every civilized country 
in some degree ranks near them in import- 
ance. The interference of Louis in these 
events—generally on the side destined 
to give way—was small, but persistent; 
and so far “the age of Louis XIV” is no 
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inaccurate term. Hardly a page of the 
European history of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century can be written with- 
out reference to the ceaseless activity of 
his agents or his armies. But the asser- 
tion that “the example of France in the 
matter of government impressed itself 
upon most of the States of Europe” 
seems to us not well founded enough to 
justify a phrase natural enough to Voltaire. 

The present volume contains a number 
of exceptionally good articles, but it 
leaves us wondering how the editors 
would justify the inclusion of others 
in the face of Acton’s criterion of “ history 
not as it appears to the generality of 
instructed men, but as each of the several 
parts is known to the man who knows 
it best.” The chapter passing under 
M. Faguet’s name is a puzzling case. 
His style is no doubt a little difficult to 
the average English reader, but that is 
no reason for translating malice by 
** malice,” straightening out his delight- 
ful rhetoric into bald English, and 
inventing an author “Fleming, who 
imitated the French,” where the author 
presumably referred to the Flemish school 
of writers. The original must have been 
an interesting paper, though irritating 
in its complacency. The other chapters 
on French history deal with a period 
already covered by M. Lavisse, to whose 
work they do not add anything of moment. 

Prof. Firth, writing on the Stewart 
Restoration, is an acknowledged master 
of his subject, and his chapter is the best 
in the book. The legal position at the 
return of Charles is a curious example of 
English conservatism. No doubt, as 
Prof. Firth says, the Constitution as it 
existed in March, 1642, became the basis 
of the new settlement; but this was 
largely an accident; in the minds of 
those who brought about the Restoration, 
the Constitution of 1648 before Pride’s 
Purge was actually in force. All the acts 
of the Rump and of the Cromwellian 
rule had been annulled by the Long 
Parliament on its reassembling. The 
Union with Scotland and Ireland no 
longer existed, though a Committee was 
appointed to bring it about again, and 
these countries were governed by Com- 
missioners from Parliament, as Ireland 
was in 1648. England was a Presby- 
terian country under the Covenant, 
which had been reprinted and reaffirmed 
in March, 1660; and Charles had at 
any rate once taken it too, even if he 
had afterwards fled from it. More- 
over, if its power to make them be 
admitted, the ordinances of a Parliament 
had no validity beyond the duration of 
the body that made them, any more 
than the proclamations of a king had any 
force in the reign of his successor. Thus 
only the statutes of the Long Parliament 
remained in force, on any hypothesis, 
after its final dissolution and the calling 
of the Convention Parliament. The com- 
plete formal legality of the Restoration 
was thus continuous. On the marriage 
of Charles it might have been remarked 
that the match had been proposed in 
1649, according to the newssheets of the 








time. Prof. Firth points out that the 
Royalist nobles found themselves obliged 
to rely on the experience of their ex-rebel 
predecessors. An interesting proof of 
this is the continuity of the early foreign 
policy of Clarendon with that of Thurloe, as 
shown by the documents of the latter. We 
do not proposeto enter into the dispute as to 
the policy of Charles which has been carried 
on with more vigour thanamenity elsewhere. 
One of the sides of English history which 
is always coming to the surface in Stewart 
times, and is seldom properly treated, is 
the economic one. It seems certain 
that Cromwell’s Government would have 
become bankrupt if he had lived for a 
few years longer, and Charles only saved 
himself during his long reign by spoiling 
the bankers and by French subsidies. 
The ever-varying relation between gold 
and silver, and between actual coins and 
the money of account, tended to throw 
the whole monetary system into a con- 
fusion which was only cleared up by the 
wholesale recoining of the reign of 
William ITT. 

In his interesting account of Scotland 
from the Restoration to the Union, Prof. 
Hume Brown altogether overlooks the 
short-lived rule of the Commissioners of 
Parliament. We are disposed to think 
that he lays too much stress on the Acts 
of the Scottish Parliament; as a matter 
of fact, the Privy Council was the real 
governing and (for all practical purposes) 
enacting body in Scotland down to the 
last days of the Stewarts. Nor does the 
Professor make so plain to the reader as 
he might the way in which persecution 
was forced on the Privy Council by the 
attitude of its opponents. Mr. Dunlop’s 
account of Ireland has the merit of giving 
a clear and impartial account of the 
settlement of the land question, but it is 
a little wanting in perspective. His 
remarks on commerce require correction, 
and some notice should have been taken 
of the liberty of foreign trade granted 
in 1667 to counterbalance the loss of 
that in cattle. Berkeley was Lord Lieu- 
tenant in April, 1670, so that Robartes 
could not retire in May. Another point 
of great importance not touched on is the 
issue by Essex, immediately on his taking 
over the Lieutenancy (September, 1672), 
of rules for election in corporations under 
the new charters. With regard to a later 
matter, Mr. Dunlop will be interested 
to learn that the final proclamation 
of pardon of July 7th, 1691, exists 
in print in four different stages. The 
statement as to the reward for killing 
Tories in 1695 is imaccuraie. A_ 5). 
reward for the capture of proclaimed 
outlaws, dead or alive, had been in force 
for a considerable period ; in December, 
1694, a list was published of those for 
whom 101. was to be paid. The long list of 
Acts in 1695 against Papists contained 
no new articles: they had been forbidden 
to carry arms, or keep other holy days 
than those of the Church of Ireland, &c., 
in the reign of Charles II. We have 
perhaps devoted too much space to the 
consideration of these chapters, but they 
are pioneer work in many respects. 
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Large tolerance is due to any one who 
endeavours to write an intelligible history 
of Russia to the time of Peter the Great 
in a few pages, and Prof. Bury has 
certainly done much towards this aim; 
but the generalizations which cannot be 
avoided lead to not a few inaccuracies 
of statement. The foundation of Moscow 
in 1147 was purely commercial, and 
caused by the destruction of Kieff ; it was 
not a military colony, though warlike. 
Again, the ruin of Novgorod was not 
“improvidence’’: it was part of the 
deliberate system of enriching Moscow. 
Novgorod was too far off and too open 
to attack. Later, the true bearing of the 
“serving”? and “not-serving”’ folk will 
hardly be grasped by the average reader ; 
“serving” is not servile, but ‘ belonging 
to the (public) service.” Nor can we 
agree with the remarks on the Church 
under the early Tsars. It joined them 
against the Tartars, though it had con- 
stantly been protected by the Khans, 
and it always made common cause against 
an enemy, Tartar or Pole. The account 
of the famous Oprichniki is fairly full. 

Mr. Bain’s chapter on Peter the Great 
and his successors is useful, but contains 
little that is new. It might have been 
noted, in connexion with the Russian 
printing press at Amsterdam, that in 
Peter’s reign there were two presses at 
Moscow, four at St. Petersburg, and others 
at Tchernigoff, Novgorod the Great, 
Novgorod-Sieversky, &c. Space fails us 
to notice several important chapters on 
religious topics, of which that by Prof. 
Gwatkin is the best; a specially good 
one on Austria, Poland, and Turkey ; 
and an interesting one on European 
Science. The Bibliographies are excellent, 
and the Index is full and accurate. 








H.M.I.: some Passages in the Life of 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
By E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

THESE reminiscences embrace nearly the 

whole of what Prof. M. E. Sadler con- 

siders the fourth period in the history of 
education in England, i.e., the period 
beginning with the Elementary Education 

Act of 1870 and extending to the present 

day. Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley began his 

official career as an Inspector of Returns 
while Sir Francis (subsequently Lord) 

Sandford ruled over the Education De- 

partment; he was later made H.M. 

Inspector, and finally Chief or Divisional 

Inspector, retiring in 1906 from the 

service of the Board of Education. 

The author’s official experience was 
mostly gained in Wales, the Eastern 
Counties, and the North-Western Division, 
including Lancashire, Cumberland, West- 
morland, and the Isle of Man; _ but 
Cumberland and Westmorland were pre- 
sently taken from the division, and 
Cheshire substituted. The characteristics 
and requirements of these districts were 
found by H.M. Inspector to be widely 
different, and he had opportunities of 
observing (sometimes contending with) 








many sorts and conditions of men and 
women—from the countess, said to be 
“a little trying,” who found Form IX. 
and school accounts perplexing, and 
whom the Inspector must have found 
amusing, to the School Board no member 
of which could read or write: the Board 
had to take “all their correspondence 
to the market town to get the advice of 
the Clerk to the Guardians before they 
could reply.” Happily for himself, for 
the managers, teachers, and children in 
the schools with which he had official 
dealings, as well as for the readers of 
these ‘“passages in the life of an Inspector,” 
Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley was not only a 
shrewd and kindly observer of persons 
and things, but also found no little amuse- 
ment in his official work where a duller 
man might have found only boredom. 
He has provided in this volume, which is 
a treasury of good stories excellently 
told, a delightfully humorous account 
of the daily experiences of a more or less 
vagrant official. 


But beside amusing the reader, he 
shows to those who have some experience 
of schools, and the ways of Boards and 
managers, how valuable, in the decade 
immediately following the passing of 
Mr. Forster’s Act was the work done by 
officials of the ability and impartiality 
of Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley, and how great 
were the obstacles they had to get over 
or get round before public elementary 
schools were made sufficient and efficient. 
These obstacles were in no small measure 
due to the fads and inertia of members 
of school committees and Boards, and 
not infrequently to the opposition of the 
population of the districts. Further 
difficulty was occasionally due to the 
intellectual numbness of some of the 
officials at Whitehall, who persisted in 
ignoring the advice of the Inspectorate, 
and apparently felt a “ positively Russian 
dread of individual opinion,” even when 
formed by their own expert Inspectors 
on the spot—although we believe questions 
received careful and judicious considera- 
tion by the heads of the Department or 
Board, when they could be forced into 
the higher regions of the office. 

It is well to remember the old days of 
inspection, or rather of examination, when 
children who had made 250 attendances 
were under the necessity of individual 
examination, and those who had come 
to school less frequently were of com- 
paratively little help to the school ex- 
chequer, so that illness during the year 
or bad weather on the day of inspection 
would plunge a school into great financial 
distress.. Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley retains a 
vivid remembrance “ of the constant suc- 
cession of anxious managers, distracted 
teachers, half-distracted and half-delighted 
children, whose absorbing interest in the 
day’s work was a constant reproach to 
me.” Then for school managers and 
correspondent there were the terrors 
of Form IX., the completion of which 
often required H.M.I.’s assistance. It 
was a document of fearful complexity : 
“for the unwary there were more traps 








to the square inch than are contained in 


any other nine pages in the world.” 

Examination is now replaced by in- 
spection, and most of the old rigours have 
passed away: the Local Authority 
(county or other) and their Clerk stand 
in the place of the managers and School 
Boards of old, and have usurped, or have 
acquired under Code and statute, a 
considerable share of the powers of the 
Board in Whitehall ; and we fear that the 
personal influence and authority of H.M. 
Inspector are less than they were. The 
advantages of these changes may be, 
and by some authorities are, questioned ; 
and we are decidedly of opinion that the 
efficiency of many schools will suffer by 
the shifting of responsibility for it from 
H.M. Inspector—a State official of im- 
partiality—to a local official serving a 
county or borough authority. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. By 

Churchill. (Macmillan & Co.) 
ALTHOUGH American railroad politics loom 
large in this story, the human interest 
is even more poignant than in pre- 
vious novels by this author, whose 
present work marks a distinct advance. 
The text is that which forms the basis 
of all sympathy—‘ tout comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner”; but Mr. Churchill 
takes us further, presenting to us a 
hero so sympathetic that he always 
imagines the best where his knowledge 
is incomplete. We could have wished the 
said hero less immaculate—even one error 
of judgment would have brought him 
nearer to the ordinary human level. There 
is some incorrectness of quotation; a 
few slips occur in the printing ; and surely 
the title is ill chosen. The pushful 
Crewe, making reform a means for the 
advance of his own ambition, is not 
the figure which will remain longest in 
the reader’s memory. The author has 
brought us so near to what he believes 
to be the eve of reform in the old American 
system of railway politics, that this novel 
ends, as it were, a period, and, with the 
period, some fine types of character 
must to our regret disappear: we are 
shown in these pages that they have 
already lingered overlong. Still, we look 
forward to meeting the hero again in a 
new age. But we fear that the new age, 
with its greater regard for humanity, may 
prove less virile than that with which this 
tale ends. 


Winston 





The Forefront of the Battle. By Andrew 
Loring. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tus strong story is based on a triple 
conception ; it suggests a combination of 
three recollections, those of Uriah the 
Hittite, ‘Enoch Arden,’ und ‘The Man 
who Was.’ Adrian Dennison, at the 
moment when the political ball is at his 
feet, when he is certain of succeeding 
the Prime Minister, with whom he is 
even now all-powerful, falls passionately 
in love. He has not seen the lady for 
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some years when, as the fiancée (really 
the wife) of a young officer on the West 
African coast, she asks him to give this 
officer a “fighting chance” to relieve 
an Englishman whose position, besieged 
by overwhelming numbers in the interior, 
is exciting public apprehension. Well 
knowing the value of that “chance,” 
Dennison, virtually and _ intentionally, 
sends the volunteer to his death. The 
destruction of the relieving force is 
announced. Dennison marries the beauti- 
ful widow. Bathsheba bears a son, and 
Capt. Foxwell, with the man he has 
relieved, is saved, a mutilated wreck, 
for what meets him in England. Evelyn, 
now a peeress and the brilliant wife of 
a Prime Minister, meets her old lover, 
“the man who was,” unexpectedly at 
a diplomatic dinner. Thereafter the story, 
hitherto concerned with incident and 
excellent conversation, merges in an agony 
of remorse and introspection. Of a num- 
ber of strong characters, the finest is 
the dying Foxwell, whose gallant self- 
effacement is not prolonged. Hardly 
less moving is Evelyn, who, how- 
ever, would have better maintained our 
respect had she not finally failed Dennison 
in his bitter need. Yet the influence 
of her child’s death is natural. 








Bertrand of Brittany. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mr. DEEPING has a good story to tell, 
and he tells it well. Here the review 
might end, for we have to add that the 
Bertrand du Guesclin of history, much 
as we admire him, would hardly have 
acted the hero in the way the author 
makes him. That is the worst of fixing 
a time and a man for your story, since the 
writer finds himself in face of previous 
conceptions of his hero. Mr. Deeping has 
made a notable advance in simplicity of 
manner, which tells greatly for effect. 


Drusilla’s Point of View. By Madame 

Albanesi. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
THis is just the book to accompany a 
restful holiday. It concerns itself mainly 
with the doings of a spoilt girl and her 
lover before they experience the flame 
of sorrow which refines. In the reader’s 
early knowledge that such a flame must 
come and go, refining, but not consuming, 
is constituted our recommendation of the 
book as light, though far from frivolous 
reading. 


Dragon’s Silk. By Paul Herring. (Cassell 
& Co.) 
“* Dracon’s SILK” is a fabric worn with 
bewitching effect by the Anglo-Chinese 
heroine of this freakish and mannered 
novel. The author sandwiches an inter- 
lude of flirtation in China between epochs 
of ‘sweethearting in England. In an 
ogee attempt to make one feel the 
idyllic charm of English scenery, he fails 
by making his rural folk too loquacious 
and self-conscious. He is at his best 
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when he symbolizes the emotions of an 
aristocratic woman by her various deci- 
sions with regard to the fragments of a 
valuable vase. The heroine’s jilted uncle 
is touching in a queer, whimsical way ; 
and she might pass for a “creation” if 
she did not become commonplace as 
soon as her heart is fairly won. Despite 
his failures, the author shows unusual 
cleverness and dexterity. 


Young Lord Stranleigh. By Robert Barr. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THE note of the popular novel in these 
days is its essential modernity. It must 
relate the operations of what we may 
term “ up-to-date ” contemporaries. Mr. 
Barr is one of the recruits to this style 
of fiction, which is always adventurous. 
His hero is up to date with wireless tele- 
graphy, turbine steam yacht, and the 
rest; and he is, as seems requisite to 
popular fiction, extravagantly in tune 
with his adventures. He is a wealthy, 
handsome young peer, with a drawl, and he 
circumvents a rascally City financier who 
tries to steal a gold mine. This gold 
mine supplies Lord Stranleigh later with 
2,000 tons of gold, which shows on what 
a scale his doings are. Yet he remains 
the drawling, affected young peer, to 
whom nothing is “worth while,” and 
has a heart, as well as a mine, of gold. 


The Shame of Motley. 
Sabatini. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


To those familiar with this author’s 
previous romances it is a little disappoint- 
ing to find his new volume pursuing the 
same strain, pleasing though that strain 
may be. The adventurer all unconscious 
of his own nobility, the bully, the unkind 
fair lady who ultimately condescends to 
wed the noble fool—all these are old 
friends redressed, and set in the time and 
atmosphere of Italy under Cesar Borgia. 
The accessories of the scene are picturesque 
and telling, and the story sane and healthy, 
though perhaps over-gruesome in a certain 
episode of the burning of a page boy by 
the bully. 


By Raphael 


Prisoners of Chance. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mr. PaRRISH’s romance deals with the 
period of 1769, when New Orleans was 
in the hands of the Spaniards. He has 
followed the example of predecessors in 
preparing a careful “ pedigree” for his 
story; and he has imitated a highly 
popular author of romances in another 
way. For his fugitives from the wrath 
of the Spaniards blunder upon a tribe 
of “Mound Builders,” who worship the 
sun, and are guilty of dread practices. 
Most of the story relates to adventures 
among these people, who are possessed 
of a beautiful (and wicked) white queen. 
On these lines Mr. Parrish has written 
a facile, stirring book, which will be none 
the less sure of a welcome because the 


By Randall Parrish. 





material is old. 


The Wheel o’ Fortune. By Louis Tracey. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tuis fluent sensational story, concerned 

with buried treasure in North-East Africa, 

is devoid of humour and characterization. 

However, it may well please the large circle 

who care nothing about such niceties. 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The History of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Hugo Winckler. Translated and edited 
by James A. Craig. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—This volume, as Prof. Craig (University 
of Michigan) tells us in his Preface, has 
already seen the light in English dress, having 
been originally written for Dr. Helmholt’s 
‘ Weltgeschichte,’ published here as ‘The 
World’s History.’ It has, however, been 
revised by the author for this occasion, and 
the editor has added some notes correcting 
in most instances the author’s wilder 
theories. 

Dr. Winckler’s adherence to what may 
be called the Pan-Semitic theory of history 
—popular at the present day among 
Berlin professors—is well known, and we 
are not, therefore, surprised to find it very 
prominent here. In the first few pages 
we are told that “ Arabia from time im- 
memorial was the home of nomad tribes 
possessed of overmastering predatory in- 
stincts’’; that Arabia “is the home of 
that family of people which, on linguistic 
grounds, we designate Semitic’; that 
“the history of Babylonia is, therefore, 
for the most part Semitic’; that “the 
actors in Babylonian history, so far as it 
falls within our vision, are Semites’’; and 
that ‘“‘the oldest documents at present 
known to us are of Semitic origin.” We 
should ourselves say that nothing could be 
further from the facts: that the carly 
civilization of Babylonia, possibly the oldest 
in the world, was the work of the Sumerians ; 
that they repeatedly rebelled with success, 
as Mr. King has lately shown, against 
Semitic domination (see Athen., Nos. 4169 
and 4176); and that the earliest monu- 
ments, written and otherwise, are Sumerian, 
and not Semitic. It is probable, indeed, 
that Dr. Winckler’s own scholarship rebels 
as he considers the evidence against his 
preconceived ideas; for we find him later 
in the book admitting that “the Semitic 
immigration of the three milleniums known 
to us introduced nothing very essential,” 
and that the religion of the Babylonians was 
more Sumerian than Semitic. It is likely 
that he has seen the error of his ways 
in another matter also, for his former 
emphatic assertion of a great and powerful 
kingdom in Northern Arabia perversely 
mistaken by modern historians for Egypt 
or Mizraim is now reduced to a modest 
statement that to a part of Cappadocia “ as 
far as the Taurus, and possibly beyond as 
far as Cilicia,’ the Assyrians “‘ gave the 
name Mutsri.” We gladly welcome these 
signs of returning moderation. 

Dr. Winckler is, however. at his best when, 
instead of trying to prove the impossible 
from insufficient evidence, he frankly gives 
the reins to his great gift of historic imagina- 
tion, and expounds his views of the condi- 
tions of social life in the ancient world. The 
suggestion that on a Semitic invasion each 
tribe seized on*a city for itself is very 
likely, can be paralleled in later times by the 
conduct of the Israelites in Canaan and of 
the Mahdists in the Sudan, and bears a 
singular likeness to some facts that have 
just become known with regard to the 





early dynastic settlement of Egypt. So, 
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too, he is probably right when he tells us 
that while the lot of the city-slave was often 
pleasant enough, and he or she was frequently 
manumitted, the contrary was the case 
with the field-slave, with whom in every 
country the exploitation by one caste of 
the labour of another takes its cruellest 
form. That Babylonian egriculture was, 
as he says, more like gardening than any- 
thing else was a necessary condition of the 

uliar system of irrigation adopted ; 
and his admiration of the building powers 
of the early Babylonians is well founded, 
although we can hardly follow him in his 
supposition that their brick constructions 
“must have been built according to rules 
and laws unknown to modern architecture.” 
It is also a very probable explanation of 
the facts that it was the terrible cruelties 
perpetrated by the robber-empire of Assyria, 
—in which, as he says, the priests, the nobles, 
and the army ruled everything for their 
own benefit, and the wholesale deportation 
of subject peoples became an act of State 
for the easier collection of the “tribute” 
on which the ruling classes lived—that caused 
the end of her rule to be so sudden and 
complete. If, as he suggests, even these 
atrocities were surpassed by the Germans 
and the Slavs during the Hundred Years’ 
War, it should not be forgotten that they 
have been repeated, as in the Mahdist 
terror, whenever a Semitic race have gained 
ascendancy in a State. The Semite, in Dr. 
Winckler’s own phrase, ‘“‘never became 
other than a child whose ideal good consists 
in unlimited provision for material enjoy- 
ment.” 

In religious matters Dr. Winckler also 
tells us much which is new, and which, 
if not always strongly supported by fact, 
at any rate stimulates the spirit of inquiry. 
The Babylonian computation of time— 
which we still use—was, he says, determined 
by the Babylonians’ conception of the world, 
which was entirely astronomical; and the 
calendar, which they invented, was ‘ the 
first requisite for astrology.” Whether 
it be true that monotheism was the 
fundamental character of the Babylonian 
religion every one can decide for himself, 
as he can the correctness of the sweeping 
statements that “Judaism got its im- 
pulse and almost its entire system 
from Babylonia,” and that “the nature 
myths of Babylonia are the pattern after 
which the Biblical are composed.” Prof. 
Craig does not agree with him in, at any 
rate, the first of these points, and the con- 
clusions stated are, perhaps, weakened by 
such statements as that “ the origins of the 
fundamental teachings of Judaism not yet 
discovered in cuneiform literature shall 
{sic ; will ?] yet be found there ’*—a prophecy 
that Dr. Winckler apparently applies 
to the Messianic idea. Nebuchadnezzar, 
according to him, was never mad at all, 
although he thinks there may be “a touch 
of Cesarean madness” in the desire of 
Oriental monarchs for splendid palaces and 
temples. 

We have noticed some curious mistakes 
or mistranslations. ‘‘ Monks-Latin”’ is not 
exactly English, nor are such sentences as 
“Within the sphere of Babylonian culture 
stood Elam, Anzan and Suri, now at war 
with her” (our italics). ‘‘Selucid” is put 
for “‘ Seleucid,” and “ Julian’s” for ‘‘ the 
Julian’ calendar. The list of such mistakes 
might be considerably extended. 


A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchad- 
nezzar I. from Nippur. By Wm. J. Hinke. 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania University Pub- 
lication.)—This book, although in form a 
monograph on one of the important monu- 
ments obtained by the Pennsylvania Univer- 





sity expedition to Nippur, is mostly occupied 
with a dissertation on Babylonian boundary 
stones generally. Visitors to the British 
Museum, which is lucky enough to possess 
thirteen out of the forty-two known to exist, 
may remember to have seen there several 
monoliths of curious appearance, generally 
rudely conical in shape, and covered with 
reliefs of composite monsters suggesting 
the medieval demon. Since the arrival 
in Paris of the earliest example, the Caillou 
Michaux—not ‘Caillou de Michaux,” as 
Dr. Hinke puts it—at the beginning of last 
century, the use and purpose of these stones 
have been a favourite subject of specu- 
lation, and they have in turn been ex- 
plained as dirges, “‘ zodiacs,”’ and as records 
of deeds relating to the ownership of land. 
That the last is their proper description 
there can now be little doubt, and Dr. Hinke 
makes it fairly clear that the transactions 
recorded in them were first written on clay 
tablets, and then transcribed for greater 
security upon what was in effect a public 
monument. The security in the last-named 
case chiefly consisted in the curses which 
were added against any one who should 
destroy or remove the landmark, some trace 
of which persists in our Commination Service. 
The terrifying symbols appearing on these 
stones are shown by Dr. Hinke to be the 
shrines, or, in some instances, the peculiar 
weapons, of the gods invocated; and among 
this some curious’ survivals emerge, 
such as the Spica Virginis of our astro- 
nomers, which here appears as the light- 
ning-fork once sacred to Ramman, the 
god of the storm. Dr. Hinke says, with 
much show of reason, that the Babylonians 
thought that they could recognize these 
weapons in the markings of the livers of 
sacrificed animals and in the constellations 
of the heavens—a theory which explains 
much in the pseudo-science of divination. 

The importance of this for the practices 
of nations long posterior to the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c., which is the date assigned to 
Nebuchadnezzar I., is manifest. Every new 
discovery in Western Asia tends at present 
to confirm the theory that the gods of 
classical antiquity—that is to say, of the 
Mediterranean civilization as exemplified 
by the Greeks and Etruscans—have their 
parallels in Babylonia; and it seems im- 
possible not to recognize in the Erishkigal 
‘Lady of the Lower World’’ here men- 
tioned, the counterpart of the Greek Perse- 
phone ; in the Papsukal “ messenger of the 
ods,” the characteristics of the Greek 
_ ll and in Shamash the Sun-God, 
‘“* Judge of Heaven and Earth,” many of the 
attributes of the later Dionysus. In the 
Sagittarius, or heavenly archer, followed by 
the crab, we have also a clue to one of the 
most puzzling features of the usual bas-relief 
of Mithras; and the remark of Dr. Hinke 
that the Babylonian sorcerer, during his 
incantations, was wont to hold in his hand 
a representation of the eri, or bow of the 
god Anu, goes far to explain the peculiar 
sickle-shaped weapon wielded alike by the 
Greek Kronos and the medieval wizard. 
Whether Dr. Franz Delitzsch and Prof. 
Hommel are justified in identifying the 
dragon Tiamat, defeated by Marduk, god 
of Babylon, first with the Milky Way and 
then with the serpent of Genesis conquered 
by Jahveh, remains to be seen ; but little 
exception can be taken to Dr. Hinke’s 
statement that the late Egyptian Zodiac 
of Denderah shows signs of Babylonian 
influence, as do all the Asiatic zodiacs known 
to us, and that constellations of the equator 
and of the ecliptic are represented on these 
boundary stones, both circles being appa- 
rently known to the Babylonian astro- 
nomers. 
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The actual stone forming the subject of 
the present memoir is here given with all 
proper and necessary transcriptions, transla- 
tions, reproductions, and indexes. It in- 
cludes a plan of the field conveyed ; a hymn 
in honour of Ellil (or Bel), god of Nippur, 
where it was discovered ; particulars of the 
survey of the land ; the most detailed curses 
on its remover; and the names of the wit- 
nesses and date of the transaction. In all 
this—except perhaps, the plan—it follows 
the arrangement of similar monuments too 
exactly to need further description here. 

The book is well written and printed, 
and bears eloquent testimony to the energy 
and learning of the present-day American 
archeologist as well as the wise generosity 
of the capitalist who, as in this instance, 
provides him with the means not only of 
conducting expensive explorations in foreign 
lands, but also of publishing later the re- 
sults in fitting form. The author in his 
Preface utters what seems to be a complaint 
against the directors of the Berlin and 
British Museums, for not allowing him to 
reproduce here monuments “reserved for 
publication by the Museum.” Their absence 
hardly detracts from the completeness 
of his work, while he must be prepared to 
concede some advantages to colleagues 
less favoured by the rich than himself. We 
have noticed a few misprints, of which 
‘Ball’ for Boll, the learned author of 
‘Sphera,’ is the only serious one. 











The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darius 
the Great on the Rock of Behistdn in Persia. 
(British Museum Publication.)—Dr. Wallis 
Budge, who contributes a Preface and, in 
collaboration with Mr. L. W. King, an 
Introduction to this book, gives us over 
again the history of the decipherment of 
this famous inscription, which occupies in 
cuneiform studies the place filled in the 
study of hieroglyphs by the Rosetta Stone. 
It was originally copied by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son at the risk of his life, and a paper squeeze 
of the main inscription was taken under his 
superintendence in 1847, forming the record 
of it on which most European scholars 
have since had to rely. Under their hand- 
ling, however, it is fast falling to pieces, 
and the Trustees of the Museum wisely took 
advantage of Mr. Leonard King’s presence 
at Kuyunjik four years ago to direct him 
and Mr. Campbell Thompson, now Professor 
of Semitic in Chicago University, to make 
a fresh transcription. This they success- 
fully accomplished, and the results—with 
the added benefits of photographs of the 
famous rock itself, a lengthy description 
with diagrams and reproductions of the bas- 
reliefs with which it is illustrated, and all 
necessary glossaries, translations, and in- 
dexes—are in the text before us. 

The inscription, as is well known, relates 
the anarchy into which Persia fell on the 
seizure of the throne by the impostor 
Gaumata the Magian during Cambyses’s 
absence in Egypt, and the steps taken by 
Darius and six other Persian nobles to restore 
order. From it we learn that the romantic 
accounts given by the Egyptian priests, 
and recorded by Herodotus, of the death 
of Cambyses from a wound in the thigh, 
inflicted by the gods as a punishment for 
his slaughter of the bull Apis, are only an 
instance of the sacerdotal imagination, and 
that Cambyses committed suicide. But it 
is probable that half the story has not been 
preserved for us. There can be little doubt 
that, as Dr. Budge and Mr. King here tell 
us, Gaumata endeavoured to subvert the 
religious and social customs of the country, 
and succeeded much better than Darius was 
willing to allow. The widespread, if sporadic 
rebellions that broke out after Darius and 
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his fellow-conspirators had killed the im- 
postor and had taken charge of affairs are 
a proof of this; and it is significant that 
Phraortes, who seems to have been the most 
formidable of the pretenders set up by the 
rebels, on being defeated fled to Rhaga, 
then, as always, the seat of the animistic 
or magical beliefs which had flourished 
more or less in secret since the time of the 
Sumerians. The cruelties perpetrated by 
Darius upon the pretenders, including the 
cutting off of nose and ears, and finally 
crucifixion, perhaps bear witness to the 
severity of the struggle. 

On the history of the inscription itself, 
Dr. Budge and Mr. King establish the fact 
that it was made on the occasion of Darius’s 
return from his second expedition against 
Babylon, where the fragment of a duplicate 
has lately been discovered by Prof. Kolde- 
wey. It also seems to have been altered 
soon after its execution by the insertion 
of the name and figure of Skunkha, the 
Scythian leader, who was overthrown by 
Darius in person, and whose countrymen 
perhaps gave more trouble to his successors 
than all their other opponents. Finally, 
there can be no doubt that the inscription 
was cut on the almost inaccessible rock where 
it appears “for the preservation of testi- 
mony ’’—a purpose which it has admirably 
fulfilled. Although it has not escaped the 
ravages of time, it will, no doubt, stand 
when our own puny monuments have fallen 
into oblivion. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Kafir Socialism and the Dawn of Indi- 
vidualism. By Dudley Kidd. (A. & C. 
Black.)—Mr. Kidd’s previous work entitles 
him to a respectful hearing on South 
African topics, and his latest volume con- 
tains much that is both true and suggestive ; 
yet we own to a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which—apart from the definite criticisms 
we shall be compelled to make on points 
of detail—is somewhat difficult to define. 
With the main thesis laid down—viz., that 
interference with tribal institutions is highly 
undesirable and usually mischievous—all 
real friends of the natives will be in cordial 
agreement; neither does it require much 
special knowledge to be convinced that 
missionary methods are sometimes faulty ; 
that the “education” given in mission 
schools is often mechanical, superficial, and 
mistaken in its scope; and that native 
teachers are, in too many cases, inefficiently 
trained. It is also indisputable that the 
franchise is by no means a panacea for all 
evils ; in some cases it would be undesirable 
to grant it under present conditions, and in 
others representative institutions of the 
English type may never be wanted at all. 
But Mr. Kidd’s attitude is frequently 
puzzling, and conveys the impression that 
he is rather groping among facts than 
penetrating to the heart of them. It is not 
easy to reconcile his convictions as to the 
clan system with his unqualified praise of 
the Glen Grey Act (p. 57), which is ad- 
mittedly designed for the destruction of 
that system. Even this sentence on the 
preceding page, ‘‘ We [cannot] argue from 
the success of the Glen Grey Act to the 
advisability of destroying the system of 
tribal land tenure,’ hardly serves to explain 
the contradiction ; while, a little later, we 
read: “Our danger is in being premature, 
and in doing excellent things in the wrong 
way ’”’—as though the extinction of tribal 
institutions were an excellent thing if not 
undertaken prematurely. 

Mr. Kidd is of opinion that 
‘‘it is better for the Kafirs that they should be 
brought into contact with white men as little as 





possible, and vice versa, for the entire separation 
of the races, with mutual contentment, is better 
than intermingling with constant exhibition of 
ill-will.” 

We cannot help thinking that this is an 
exaggerated statement of the extent to 
which the two races “ get on one another’s 
nerves”’ ; such a state of feeling is common 
enough among individuals (at least, among 
Europeans), but it is not universally pre- 
valent in the way above indicated, unless 
in times of exceptional panic or exaspera- 
tion. How such separation is to be carried 
out in a colony like Natal we are not told. 
Mr. Kidd points to Basutoland as an ap- 
proximate instance of what could and should 
be done—in which we are disposed to agree 
with him. But it is strange that he never 
once alludes to Zululand, where the same 
method might be applied with advantage— 
or to the short-sighted policy which sowed 
a crop of dragons’ teeth by breaking up 
the Zulus in 1879-80. His warnings against 
the dangers of a theoretical “ uniform native 
policy ’’ in the various colonies, where the 
characters and circumstances of the natives 
differ so greatly (pp. 131-7), should be care- 
fully weighed. 

The chapter on ‘ Kafir Conceptions of 
Justice’ is especially suggestive, but to our 
thinking betrays some confusion of thought. 
We are not sure that Mr. Kidd has always 
quite clearly discriminated between con- 
ceptions of justice and conceptions of 
judicial procedure ; and we cannot accept 
without qualification the statement that 
‘*the Kafir dislikes our impartial British justice. 
It is the irony of fate that the very love of justice 
—that quality on which the Briton prides himself, 
and which is the one thing he thinks is alone 
necessary for the successful management of back- 
ward races—should be the very thing of all others 
to aggravate and complicate the native problem.” 
It is difficult to believe that any difference 
in “ conceptions of justice ’’ would prevent a 
man from feeling injured when condemned 
for some crime he has not committed, or 
prevented from calling the witnesses who 
might enable him to prove his innocence. 
And when we read that “our administra- 
tion of justice....is clean and irreproach- 
able from the European standpoint,” the 
arguments used begin to look a little like 
special pleading. Mr. Kidd does not say 
which of the South African colonies are 
included in this sweeping generalization ; 
but he must surely have heard of the 
case of Litshe, whose execution in July, 
1906, was reckoned a judicial murder by 
people not usually stigmatized as “ senti- 
mentalists’’ or ‘‘ negrophiles.”” Other cases 
are on record where the apathy or incom- 
petence of Natal juries has brought about 
gross miscarriage of justice in native cases. 

On a cognate subject we note a slight 
inconsistency. On p. 48 Mr. Kidd says :— 

‘“*We may flog a Kafir, but such an action 
demeans the white man who gives it more than it 
disgraces the Kafir who receives it...... A sub- 
stantial fine has more effect than half a dozen 
floggings ”’; 
and on p. 85 :— 

‘*The natives do not as a rule recognize any 
one’s right to administer corporal punishment, for 
such a procedure would appear to them indecorous 
and undignified ”— 
with the exception, of course, of parental 
correction, and the discipline at the Sute 
and Xosa initiation ceremonies. The second 

assage seems truer than the first. 

It would be easy to extend this notice to 
double the length ; but we have said enough 
to show that, while many of Mr. Kidd’s 
conclusions are open to question, he has 
provided a noteworthy contribution to an 
important subject. The two things which 
he appears to us to lack are a certain ima- 





ginative insight (for, with all his experience, 
he fails to understand the native as Living- 
stone or Mary Kingsley understood him), 
and—strange as this may seem, in view 
of some parts of his book—a sufficient 
respect for the process of evolution. But his 
plea, in the last chapter, for the establish- 
ment of an Ethnological Bureau is a sound 
one, and we hope it will meet with the 
attention it deserves. 


Mr. THEODORE ANDREA COOK has “ pri- 
vately published ’’ The Cruise of the Branwen, 
likely to appear in an enlarged form, under 
the title ‘The Olympic Games,’ in October 
next. The present volume—adorned by 
admirable photographs, both of antiquities 
and of sports, of which the author’s own are 
even better than the professional examples 
—is, like its illustrations, of a twofold kind. 
It relates a journey in the fashion to be 
expected from the author of accomplished 
essays on Touraine and parts of Provence. 
Mr. Cook here treats of Athens and a few 
other hallowed spots in Greece, as well as 
Corfu, Ragusa, and Spalato. In his Olympic 
pages he is, above all, the directing secretary 
of a British rapier team. Were The Atheneum 
a sporting newspaper, we might find reason 
to differ from fencing Britons, and side with 
their unfortunate competitors. It was only 
on May 25th that The Times recorded “ the 
first important meeting” in this country 
in which the “pointe d’arrét”’ was used, 
A subsequent competition among all the 
rapier schools of London has once more 
rejected the ‘‘ pointe d’arrét,” though some 
of the fencers had been in our Athens team. 
In Paris, the practice of fencing -with 
rapiers, to the button of which is screwed 
a short sharp “point,” was till recently 
confined to a single school, execrated by 
its rivals. The Ecole Baudry has triumphed, 
and rapier competitions are now held in 
Paris under its rules. But at Athens the 
matter seems not to have been settled in 
advance, and the British team forced the 
“point’’ upon Germans and others, who 
were scared out of their lives by the unusual 
danger. The French team appear to have 
been partly composed of foil fencers, the 
rapier being represented among them by 
two real rapier fencers only, of whom one, 
Comte de la Falaise, is best known as a 
swordsman—‘‘ Champion of the Sabre.” 
The Frenchmen did not object, so the missing 
‘points’? that Athens could not provide 
were improvised upon the spot. A photo- 
graph which represents a continental hero 
contending with a Briton illustrates the 
terror that may have contributed towards 
the half success of the British team. On 
the other hand, it is amusing to contemplate 
the difference of attitude of ‘“‘ the bottle- 
holders,’ British and German respectively, 
in a plate where the Briton, in a rowing 
straw, is faced by a continental soldier 
displaying a more than Belgian swagger. 
The Briton, in trousers, jacket, and shoes, 
holds in businesslike fashion his card; 
while the epauletted warrior has not only 
arms akimbo, but, it may almost be said, 
legs akimbo too. The case for the “ point” 
lies in the difficulty of scoring hits. The 
fact is that no system is satisfactory: the 
man touched alone knows in many cases 
that he has been touched. Sometimes, 
but not invariably, the man who touches 
knows also. The old rule was that of per- 
sonal declaration upon honour. But when 
international fivalry as well as human 
vanity comes into play, the competitor 
who takes the dignified and truthful view 
of his duty is at a disadvantage in the rough- 
and-tumble of a fight. One Briton at Athens 
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jury,” by the mark left on the torn glove. 
It is, however, notorious that the “ point” 
may tear the glove without “touching,” 
and a mark on the flesh would have formed 
a more satisfactory “proof.” Hits are 
often stopped by sleeves, without a “‘ touch.” 

Another matter about which the sporting 
journalist might ask questions is likely 
to assume importance in connexion with 
the Olympian regatta at Henley, to replace 
in July the international side of the Grand 
Challenge competition of last year. It is 
rumoured that the British Committee has 
been easygoing in its acceptance of foreign 
entries, but intends, nevertheless, to insist 
upon the rigid view customary with Henley 
stewards in scrutinizing continental, as 
well as American, “ professionals.’ Mr. 
Cook tells us of the Athens meeting, as of 
“Shepherd’s Bush”: ‘No professionals 
whatever are allowed to compete in any of 
the Games, in any capacity, or to take any 
share at all in their organization.’ The 
exclusion from the amateur rowing world 
of boat-builders and those employed by 
them is easily explained ; but the extension 
of the principle to keep out artisans of 
other trades is difficult to maintain. At 
Athens the winner of the swimming mile 
was, we believe, a Lancashire weaver whose 
expenses must have been paid; and the 
British colonist who won the Marathon race 
appears in the photograph in this volume 
to suggest an origin less aristocratic than is 
desired in oarsmen by the British rowing 
world. In cycling and some other sports 
our practice is less severe. The chapter 
styled ‘The Wreath of Olive ’—the victor’s 
“ crown of wild olives,’ in Ruskin’s words— 
begins by recording the winning of the 
20-kilometre cycle race by “‘ Pett of Putney.” 
The words are not more incongruous than 
the contiguity of the beautiful pictures of 
the Theatre of Dionysus, the Erechtheum, 
and the Temple of Nike Apteros to those 
showing ‘The Royal Procession’ and the 
‘Presentation of the Competitors.’ It is, 
we are convinced, an illusion in triumphant 
competitors in modern Olympic games to 
think that they look “like a bridal proces- 
sion,’ when their olive branches to the 
spectator suggest rather the French school- 
boy ; but illusion must be pardoned in the 
intoxication of the Athenian air. 

It is difficult to praise too highly some of 
the descriptive passages of Mr. Cook, and 
impossible to overrate the beauty of such 
photographs as those of ‘The Broken 
columns of the Parthenon. Mr. Cook 
modestly assigns much that is best in his 
volume to M. Bérard, and perhaps to Renan. 
He falls foul of modern Greek, but all who 
have any British scholarship are inclined 
to despise a pronunciation difficult for our 
classical men to understand. The best 
mode of mastering the perfection of ancient 
Greek causes perennial conflict between 
Britons and the modern Greeks. 

None of those who were drawn to Athens 
by the games was more fit to understand 
and explain its charm than an accomplished 
traveller like Mr. Cook. 


The Story of the Guides, by Col. G. J. 
Younghusband, C.B. (Macmillan & Co.), 
deserves a cordial welcome for several 
reasons, but primarily because of its in- 
trinsic merits, which are many. It is full 
of interest from the first chapter, in which 
@ brief sketch of the raising of the corps 
about 1847 by “Joe” Lumsden is given— 
through the description of distinguished 
service which began then, and has since been 
continuous—to the final chapter, in which 

the Home of the Guides” at Mardan is 
described. 


The corps is so well known in India that 





no minute account is necessary for readers 
in that country ; for others we may explain, 
in the author’s words, that 

‘it was to contain trustworthy men who could, at 
@ moment’s notice, act as guides to troops in the 
field ; men capable, too, of collecting trustworthy 
intelligence beyond, as well as within, our borders ; 
and, in addition to all this, men ready to give and 
take hard blows, whether on the frontier or in a 
wider field.” 

In a lecture delivered at the United Service 
Institution, Sir Henry Daly, who assisted 
in raising the Punjab Irregular Force, and 
who led ‘the Guides to Delhi during the 
Mutiny, said, regarding their enlistment, 
that each man’s personal history was known 
to Lumsden. Men from all the warlike 
tribes on the frontier, and others from 
countries more remote, were enrolled, pre- 
ference being given to the more desperate 
characters and the leaders of successful 
forays. 

Of these men—Afridis, Khattaks, Pathans 
in general, and Sikhs, with the more remote 
Gurkhas of Nepal, Kafirs of Kéfiristan, and 
we believe Persians—Lumsden made Guides, 
and often most notable were their services. 
Thus Fatteh Khan, Khattak, with seventy 
of the Guides cavalry, charged and routed 
some twelve hundred Sikh cavalry at 
Multan. Rasdil Khan, with one hundred 
and forty of all ranks, captured Govindgarh 
(a strong fort near Amritsar, armed with 
eighteen guns, whilst fifty-two more were 
stored there, and garrisoned by a regiment 
of Sikh infantry) by a mixture of cunning 
and audacity which has rarely been equalled. 
These and many other adventures are 
graphically told in this book ; but they were 
not all strictly military. Exploration, com- 
monly called spying, had occasionally to be 
undertaken, and the story of one of the 
Guides who barely escaped is related. 

Abdul Majid had to go into the enemy’s 
country, wasthere suspected to be a spyof the 
accursed British Government, was betrayed 
by his prismatic compass, and sentenced to 
death. The headman of the village sent 
for a gun to settle the affair, and Abdul, 
turning his face towards Mecca, repeated 
the evening prayer. In answer came in- 
spiration, and he thus addressed the head- 
man: “ Be not hasty; I am a follower of 
the Prophet, as also are ye. Give me till 
the morning that I may make my peace 
with Allah.” So it was settled; he was 
bound and laid on a charpoy, on which also 
rested a man with a drawn sword to watch 
him. After a weary night, he asked the 
guard to let him say his morning prayer, 
and in order that he might spread his 
carpet, one hand was freed by the careless 
and sleepy guardian. 

‘¢ What followed was like a streak of lightnin 
from heaven. In one flash Abdul Mujid had seiz 
the naked sword, and the slothful sentry, before 
he could draw another breath, lay dead to all 
below; in another flash he had severed his bonds,” 
and escaped. The sequel was curious. 
About a year after Abdul saw a ragged 
deputation coming along the road for an 
interview with the political officer. Mutual 
recognition between him and its leader 
resulted, and the compliments of the season 
were passed. 

‘¢ «May you never grow weary !’ said the Guide 
in the polite formula of the road. 

‘¢*May your riches ever increase!’ came the 
stock reply. 

**¢ And how about the man on the charpoy?’ 
bawled Abdul Mujid. 

“«Oh, he’s all right, having by the mercy of 
God a thick skull,’ came the reply. 

‘¢¢Shahbash ! come and feast with me when 
your business is finished. I will make prepara- 
tions at the cook-shop at the head of the bazaar.’ 

** And so ended in peace and jollification an 
adventure which at one time looked much more 





like cold-blooded murder and a string of ven- 
dettas.” 

So much for native members of the corps. 
Of the officers after Lumsden, the names of 
Daly, Hodson, Keyes, Jenkins, Hammond, 
Hamilton, Battye, and that of our author, 
are remembered and command the respect of 
all good soldiers. 

There is little to find fault with in the 
book, but that little should not have been 
there. The fort at Amritsar, Govindgarh, 
is spelt ‘“‘Gorindghar”’ invariably ; Cavag- 
nari, the well-known head of the unfortunate 
embassy to Kabul, is spelt “ Cavignari” 
throughout ; and, a smaller matter, Singh, 
the distinctive title of the Sikhs, which 
means a lion, is written ‘ Sing,’’ which 
means ahorn. Possibly Col. Younghusband 
may not have been able to correct proofs, 
but it is a pity that slips such as these should 
have escaped notice, for the volume is 
otherwise attractively presented. 


The Record of an Aeronaut: being the 
Life of John M. Bacon. By his Daughter, 
Gertrude Bacon. With Portrait and 62 
Illustrations. (John Long.)—As the record 
of an aeronaut this book is disappointing, 
but as that of a man of fine character it is 
interesting. 

The history of the Bacon family, which 
fills the first chapter, includes some good 
stories, notably one in which, at the house 
of John Bacon the sculptor, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds offered his snuff-box to Cosway, 
who declined it, saying, “A single pinch 
will make me sneeze for an hour.” “Ill 
lay you a guinea it does no such thing,” 
replied Sir Joshua; and Cosway snuffed 
up pinch upon pinch, but not a single sneeze 
was forthcoming, and the President pocketed 
his guinea. 

The next three chapters are from the pen 
of Bacon the aeronaut himself. For a man 
who was much in contact with his fellows, 
and of an unusually frank and genial dis- 
position, these pages are singularly stilted 
and prosy, and give the impression that he 
was afflicted with a sort of stage-fright while 
writing them. They contain anecdotes of 
Charles Kingsley, Bishop Wilberforce, Robert 
Milman, and Tom Hughes the elder, but 
for the most part chronicle occurrences of 
little importance or interest. 

One of the best stories in the book is told 
of two men who were digging a well. As 
they dug down they came upon foul air, 
and were told that fresh air would be 
pumped down to them from the surface. 
They knew naught of air-pumps, and thought 
that a great deal of unnecessary fuss was 
being made. ‘‘ We’ll take the bellus down 
wi’ us,” they said; and this they did, 
blowing, with a pair of ordinary bellows, 
the foul air into each other’s throats at the 
bottom of the well, with results that were 
nearly fatal. 

Among Bacon’s intimates at Cambridge 
was W. K. Clifford, and both were interested 
in scientific and mechanical hobbies. It 
was in Clifford’s rooms that Bacon first 
heard of the conflict between the Church 
and science, and on that introduction to the 
subject Bacon’s after-life hangs, for it was 
on account of the differences between dogma 
and science that Bacon resigned his position 
as a clergyman. . 

During his life as a parson Bacon did not 
confine his labours to the church services, 
but instituted clubs and societies of all 
sorts for the wholesome employment of his 
parishioners, and in connexion with these 
he called into service his many hobbies— 
photography, lithography, tent-making, bee- 
culture, flower-shows, firework-making, and 
hand-bell ringing. He made the patterns 
from which the bells were cast, and then 
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turned and tuned them with his own hands ; 

and his team of bell-ringers was in request 

at all gatherings for miles round his parish. 
Bacon’s account of his first balloon ascent 

takes the reader up into the air with him, 

and in this respect it is in great contrast to 

the three chapters of autobiography at the 

inning of the book. 

n 1889 Bacon, feeling that he could not 
remain a clergyman, explained in a pamphlet 
why he could no longer occupy that position. 
He concludes :— 


“Is it wise that our teachers of religion should 
try to recover a bad position by reckless statements 
on points of which as a body they are profoundly 
ignorant ’......As matters stand, I see I am not 
properly one of you, and will not pretend to be. 

will admit of no compromise, for I must be wholly 
loyal or withdraw.” 


Thenceforward Bacon’s life was almost 
entirely devoted to scientific pursuits. He 
took part in an expedition sent by the 
British Astronomical Association to Norway, 
to view the eclipse of the sun in 1896, and 
a good description of the phenomenon is 
given. In the following year he was in 
charge of the Indian Eclipse Expedition to 
Buxar, where a total eclipse of the sun was 
studied in most favourable circumstances, 
and the “‘ animatograph’”’ (as the kinemato- 
graph was then called) was used for the first 
time to obtain scientific “* living pictures.” 

The remainder of the volume is taken up 
with accounts of various balloon ascents, ex- 
periments in the transmission of sounds, &c. 
There is a dramatic description of an 
exciting ascent in which the party nearly 
lost their lives by drowning, but which 
ended in a broken arm for Miss Bacon, while 
the others got off more lightly. On another 
occasion the aeronauts descended involun- 
tarily within the grounds of a lunatic asylum, 
and were, not unnaturally, taken by the 
gate-keeper for some of his charges. 

One of the most remarkable facts revealed 
to us is that the sea, when viewed from a 
height of about 500 ft., is transparent to a 
depth of 60ft.; but that if the balloon 
ascends to 1,000 ft. or so, the water, however 
shallow it may be, is quite opaque. There 
is also a description of the sending of a 
sound-signal, or series of signals, from 
Bristol to London in five minutes, by means 
of employing eleven intermediate stations 
for retransmission ; but with these excep- 
tions we are told hardly anything of the 
results of Bacon’s investigations and ex- 
periments. 


Liturgical Studies. By the Very Rev. 
Vernon Staley. (Longmans & Co.)—Provost 
Staley is well known as an expert liturgio- 
logist, but this small volume is scarcely up 
to the mark of his previous publications. 
It consists, with one exception, of articles 
which have appeared during recent years 
in the columns of The Guardian and The 
Church Times. There is many a subject 
which can with advantage be briefly dis- 
cussed in newspaper columns, but is scarcely 
worthy of reproduction in a permanent 
volume. One or two of the questions here 
debated, such as the minister’s position 
during the reading of the three collects, seem 
almost too trivial to appear in book form. 
One of the most curious of the articles is 
entitled ‘St. Enurchus: a Liturgical Pro- 
blem.’ This name is the only addition 
which was made to the Kalendar of the 
Book of Common Prayer at the revision 
in the year 1604. At that date, opposite 
September 7th, “‘ Enurchus, Bish.,” was 
inserted. It has long been a puzzle amongst 
students of the Kalendar to account for 
this single change whereby an obscure 
Gallican saint was thrust amongst the long- 
established bede-roll of the saints of the 
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English Church. Mr. Frere has said that 
this insertion “is distinguished both by 
inaccuracy and want of judgment, since the 
saint intended was really named Evurtius, 
and at best had no claim to be rescued from 
the oblivion of some Sarum Primer to be 
set in this position.” Provost Staley believes 
that he has discovered the true reason for 
this strange addition to the Kalendar of 1604, 
and at all events his arguments are ingenious 
and of historical interest. He contends that 
the aim in view in attaching a saint’s name 
to September 7th was merely to mark the 
day or date, rather than to honour the 
memory of the saint selected. The two 
later additions of St. Alban and the Vener- 
able Bede, made in 1662, were obviously 
insertions to supply two serious omis- 
sions ; but it is impossible to make a like 
statement with regard to St. Enurchus. 
In 1561 a commission was appointed to 
amend the Kalendar of 1559, with the result 
that nearly all the black-letter holy days 
found in our present Kalendar were added. 
After that revision, however, September 7th 
was left blank ; but in a later edition of 1578 
there is inserted —— this date ‘ Nati. 
of Elizabeth,” whilst a foot-note reads: 
“Sept: 7. Our Soveraigne Lady Queene 
Elizabeth was borne as upon this day, at 
Greenewich, Anno 1532.” That day was 
probably kept as a holiday throughout the 
Queen’s reign, and it may be that on her 
death, and the accession of James I. in 
1603, there was an unwillingness to treat 
September 7th as an ordinary working day. 
Provost Staley, therefore, suggests that the 
authorities, in order to keep alive the memory 
of Elizabeth, consulted the Kalendar of the 
Preces Private of 1564, and found there 
ready to hand a former commemoration, 
namely, ‘‘ Enurchi epi.,”” which they trans- 
lated ‘‘ Enurchus, Bish.,” transferring it to 
the Book of Common Prayer as revised on 
the accession of James I. We cannot say 
that we are entirely convinced of the 
accuracy of this surmise, but it certainly is 
so far the best guess that has been made 
why English Churchmen should be expected 
to bear in mind a particular and little- 
known Bishop of Orleans on this date. If 
Provost Staley’s guess is right, it does some 
credit to the ingenuity of the Anglican 
advisers of James I., but says little for their 
iety. 

Another chapter of some general interest 
in this book deals with the commemoration 
of King Charles the Martyr, which was 
removed from the Kalendar, in a more 
or less irregular manner, in 1859. The 
Provost’s enthusiasm for the memory of the 
White King carries him to such extravagant 
lengths that he writes :— 

“Tt is sufficient to say, in conclusion, that 
humanly speaking the very existence of the Church 
of England as an integral part of the Catholic 
Church is due to King Charles I.” 

Surely all genuine Churchmen hold that the 
existence of the Church of England does not 
depend on its maintenance by any crowned 
head as an establishment. If Charles I. 
can rightly claim the honour thrust upon 
him, there are still higher claims to a like 

osition for Queen Elizabeth, and we might 
just as well ask for her name to be boldly 
inserted in the Kalendar for September 7th 
instead of the “ obscure Enurchus.” 


The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi. By 
Constance, Countess de la Warr. (Burns & 
Oates. )—This is a pleasant translation of the 
writings of St. Francis, somewhat similar 
to that — last year by Father 
Paschal Robinson, but fuller and more 
simple in style. It is made from the Pére 
d’Alengon’s text, and contains his intro- 
duction. The volume comprises a large 





number of interesting documents, such as the 
Rule of the Poor Clares, some fragments of 
Jacques de Vitry containing the earliest 
account of the Franciscans from outside, and 
others. We regret to see the Canticle of 
the Sun among the “doubtful” writings. 
A note might have been added to the letter 
to Dame Jacqueline stating that she was 
buried in San Francesco at Assisi, where 
her grave may still be seen. Readers of the 
author’s translation of the ‘Speculum’ will 
be glad to have this book, which can be 
recommended as a faithful version, made 
from the Roman Catholic point of view. 

The Charm of the English Village. By 
P. H. Ditchfield. Illustrated by 8S. R. Jones. 
(B. T. Batsford.)—The main fault which 
we have to find with Mr, Ditchfield’s book 
is that it has apparently been written to 
the illustrations, This is a common plan, 
but radically wrong; for a writer can never 
get sufficient space and freedom in which 
to range: he is thereby tied down, tethered 
to his text, which lies in his pictures. We 
do not wish to undervalue Mr. Jones’s 
work, which strikes us as adequate and 
interesting; but the constant attention 
which the author pays to it is distracting. 
The result is that the letterpress is dis- 
jointed and scrappy. The subjects dealt 
with cover village churches, manors, farms, 
rectories, inns, shops, mills, barns, dove- 
cots, crosses, greens, gardens, sundials, 
almshouses, et hoc genus omne. Undoubtedly 
in these materials there is a resident charm, 
which yields up its fragrance to any lover 
of England. There is nothing in any 
other country comparable with the English 
village: with its limitation, its picturesque- 
ness, and whole atmosphere, it remains 
unique, Other countries have other charms ; 
but this is England’s particular glory. And 
so this book has its place, despite the fact 
that it does not attempt a systematic survey 
of its subject. It treats of details over a 
wide range of subject and locality as well as 
could be expected in a book of no great size. 

The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. 
By W. H. Davies. With Preface by Bernard 
Shaw. (Fifield.\—The derivation of the 
neological hybrid or mongrel-word “ super- 
tramp,” like that of the analogous “ super- 
man,’ is more complex than one would 
think. It is commonly supposed that the 
word “‘superman”’ proceeds from the wed- 
ding of a Latin prefix with an English noun. 
Mr. Davies’s notable book invalidates that 
genealogy. The “super” in these two 
ridiculous words is a most corrupt particle. 
—none other than the theatrical cant for 
** supernumerary.” Those who have sought 
greatness in ‘‘ superman,’ looking for some 
embodiment or reflex of Nietzsche’s great 
idea, ‘beyond man,” will now under- 
stand their disappointment. “ Superman ’” 
is only a “super” on the world’s stage, who: 
stands about, walks on and off, is drilled 
and drummed ; who grumbles in the wings 
upon occasion, but puts up with it all: pre- 
cisely as the “ super-tramp”’ is a gentleman 
who makes the old complaint that his 
minute independent income is the ruin of 
his life ; a weak-kneed “ immoralist’’ who 
soothes himself with moral anodynes, and 
thinks confession good for the soul; a 
beggar ashamed of begging, whom the 
robust ‘“ downrighters’’ employ cavalierly 
(‘‘ What we want you to do,”’ said Australian 
Red to Mr. Davies, “is to carry a small 
bag, no more, and all the begging will be 
done by us”’); a hawker who “had neither 
the courage to beg or sell”; a poet who, 
when the reviewers discovered him, and @ 
member of Parliament pronounced his little 
book “the most individual utterance of 
our day and generation,” felt himself un- 
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worthy of such praise, and is “thankful 


to any one who will show him his faults, 
and always open to advice.” In fine, the 
“‘ Super-tramp” is a modest man, of engag- 
ing candour, able to give a readable account 
of himself and the world he has lived in: 
in every respect the opposite of the “ over- 
soul”’ or “‘ beyond-man.” 





THE BATTLE OF EDINGTON. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 

As Mr. Greswell describes his remarks 
upon this subject in The Atheneum of 
April 18th as final, I venture to make 
another attempt to show the unsound- 
ness of the methods employed by Somerset 
archeologists ““who have endeavoured to 
unravel this interesting campaign on the 
spot.” 

The site of Alfred’s decisive victory over 
the Danes is given in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ as Ethandun, without any 
indication of the site beyond the fact that 
the head-quarters of the Danes before 
and after the battle were at Chippenham 
in Wilts. In my edition of Asser I have 
identified Ethandun with Edington in 
Wilts, because the latter is the only place 
that can be proved to have borne the name 
of Ethandun. I have shown that it was 
written Ethendun as late as 1280-81, but it 
is more generally written Edendune, Edin- 
done, which by a later phonetic change 
became Edington. This latter is also the 
form of the name of a Somerset village, 
which has accordingly been advanced as 
the site of the battle. But when we 
inquire into the history of the name it is 
put out of court. In the early forms the 
termination always appears as -ton, never 
as -don ; and when we turn to Domesday we 
find it entered under the form Eduuinetune, 
which appears as Edwinetona in the copy 
of the original returns in the Exon Domesday. 

The advocates of the Somerset site 
endeavour to surmount the difficulties 
presented by these early forms by tacitly 
assuming the identity, or by alleging that 
Edwineton is a place otherwise unknown, 
that Edington has escaped mention in 
Domesday, and that it had a parallel form, 
which is purely hypothetical, ending in -don. 
Mr. Greswell now adds a third solution. He 
contends that Edwineton is miswritten for 
Edington because the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
the lord of the latter place, had a Berkshire 
manor called Edwyneston. It is now called 
Idstone. To adopt this suggestion we must 
be prepared to believe that the jurors of 
the Hundred upon whose evidence the 
original returns of the Great Survey were 
based substituted for Edington the name 
of a Berkshire manor with which they had 
no connexion, or that the Exchequer clerks 
of the Conqueror made the like substitution. 
In the latter case we should have to 
assume that the copyist who wrote the Exon 
Domesday also agreed in making the same 
alteration in his copy of the returns. Mr. 
Greswell suggests that Eduuinetune is “a 
Domesday solecism, possibly attributable 
to the spelling of a Norman scribe,” and he 
thinks that I lay too much stress upon this 
form. The fact that the Domesday Survey 
was written down by Norman scribes has 
been made by local antiquaries responsible 
for any variations of forms that their 
theories demand. If the system of spelling 
had been as erratic as they assume, its 
employment would have been misleading 
even to contemporaries. When studied 
scientifically in the light of the English and 
French phonology of the time, and when 
given the correct pronunciation and not 
that of modern English, it is found to be 
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fairly systematic. In this system Ethandune 
(dative) would larly be represented by 
Edendone, and this is, in fact, the form 
assumed by the Wiltshire Edington. That 
the scribes could have written Ethandune as 
Eduuinetune is impossible except by a gross 
blunder. Mr. Greswell quotes against me 
the Domesday Sapeswich for the modern 
Shapwick, representing the “old Saxon 
Schapwike’’ (which is really a fourteenth- 
century spelling, impossible at any “‘ Saxon ’”’ 
time). He is evidently unaware of the fact 
that from Domesday onwards to about the 
end of the thirteenth century scribes using 
the French orthography represented an 
initial English sh by s simply. He next 
attempts to substitute for the Domesday form 
that given by Adam of Domerham, who lived 
two centuries later. The form Edincton 
thus cited is of no value, for, as it occurs in a 
copy of the Domesday entry, it can only be 
due to modernization by the copyist. As a 
matter of fact, the form is taken not from 
Adam of Domerham, but from a fourteenth- 
century copy of a copy of the Domesday 
entries relating to Glastonbury, which is 
bound up in the same volume as Adam’s 
work. It bears a title proving that it is 
copied from the Exchequer Domesday, and 
the local names are modernized,* 

To support the identification of Ethandun 
with the Somerset Edington Bishop Clifford 
invented a plan of campaign for the Danes, 
and then claimed that the Somerset terrain 
alone suited this imaginary plan. As we 
have no description whatever of the features 
of the theatre of war, there can be no 
argument of any value founded upon geo- 
graphical features. Now Mr. Greswell im- 
ports into the question the evidence of the 
St. Albans compilation known as ‘John of 
Wallingford,’ and he lays great stress upon 
the reference in this account to a hill that 
was seized by Alfred. This would equally 
suit the Wiltshire site, if the evidence were 
trustworthy. To show the preposterous 
nature of this account it is only necessary to 
refer to the fact that it states that Alfred 
sent to Normandy for the assistance of 
Rollo, who acceded to his request, and was 
present at the battle. This is some twenty 
years before the arrival of this pagan Dane 
in Normandy. The work is full of similar 
blunders. Mr. Greswell also quotes one of 
the twelfth-century lives of St. Neot, which 
are of as little value as Wallingford, one of 
them having, indeed, supplied the greater 
part of his untrue statements about Alfred. 
Mr. Greswell claims that the word “ pro- 
montorium’’ in this life ‘‘ exactly fits in 
with the Polden hills,’ and that it ‘ does 
not suit the Wiltshire site.’’ The evidence 
of the Ordnance map leads me to question 
this latter assertion. 

But the most amazing part of the Somerset 
case is Bishop Clifford’s transference to 
Combwich in that county of the battle at 
Arx Cynuit, which he by a wild stretch of 
imagination brought into connexion with 
his visionary plan of campaign. The con- 
temporary evidence that this place was in 
Devon is conclusive (Atheneum, Sept. 15th, 
1906, p. 303; Oct. 5th, 1907, p. 406). But 
because Asser employs the usual Old- 
English Latin form for Devon, viz., Dom- 
nonia, Mr. Greswell contends that this term 
applies to Somerset, which was in the 
district of the Dumnonii before the English 
conquest. He recurs to this strange con- 
tention, although I have pointed out that 
the ‘Chronicle’ in 845 and 878 describes 
Athelney and the mouth of the Parret (the 
district in which Edington and Combwich 
lie) as in the district of the Sumorsete. 








* Printed in the appendix to Hearne’s edition of Domer- 


ham, p. 630. 





He “ fancies,”’ despite the conclusive evidence 
of the ‘Chronicle,’ that the shires “‘ were 
not immutably fixed’ in Alfred’s time. 

By way of support Mr. Greswell states 
that the Danes who fell at Cynuit had been 
“comfortably encamped in Monmouth or 
the Forest of Dene* during the winter,” 
because Asser states that they had wintered 
“in Demetica regione.” Even if this were 
true, it would be no argument against the 
Devonshire site. But the Demetica regio 
is, as is well known, Pembrokeshire and part 
of Carmarthenshire. Monmouth was never 
part of it. Mr. Greswell’s (or rather 
Clifford’s) identification of Cynuit with 
Combwich is impossible philologically and 
historically. Earthworks are not so rare 
that the existence of a “Castle” at the 
latter place compels us to identify it with 
Arx Cynuit in Devon. If he will turn to 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ he will see 
that I was not in error in describing the 
battle before the latter place as occurring 
in the winter. The battle of Ethandun was 
fought, according to the ‘Chronicle,’ in (or 
a day or two after) the seventh week of the 
following Easter, that is, after 11 May, 878. 
A reference to this work will also show him 
how baseless is his objection to the Wilts 
site that “it is curious that he [Alfred] 
should not have gone on a little further 
and dictated peace at Chippenham in 
Wiltshire, instead of Wedmore in Somerset.” 
The ‘Chronicle’ states that after the defeat 
of the Danes at Ethandun the English 
pursued them to a fortress, and that they 
besieged them therein for a fortnight. The 
terms of peace were settled upon the 
surrender of this fortress. There is no 
record of peace being made at Wedmore. 

I am unable to recognize any argument 
against the Devon and Scmerset sites in 
the sacking of Somerton by Ubba in 878, 
even if that really happened. Mr. Greswell 
now gives Julius F. VI. as the reference to 
the Cottonian MS. previously cited £0 
vaguely. The reference is still vague, for 
this volume consists of hundreds of six- 
teenth-century papers. The only probable 
sources in the catalogue are No. 130,, 
“ Brevicule falsissime narrationes de rebvs 
Anglicis, ab Ina Rege ad Elizabetham 
Reginam ; an ex Sandero ?”’ which does not 
inspire confidence, and No. 165, “‘ Excerpta 
ex libro antiquo, qui inscribitur ‘ Chronica 
Anglie.’’’ The latter is too indefinite to 
identify without examining the MS. As. 
there is no contemporary record of the burn- 
ing of Somerton, I am sceptical regarding it- 

W. H. STEVENSON. 








THE DOVES PRESS. 


Wit its latest issue—Vol. I. of ‘Men 
and Wcmen’—the Doves Press sends ovt 
an attractive catalogue of its work, which 
is at the same time an apolegia pro vita sua, 
and an authoritative statement of its aims. 
These are twofold. In the first place, it 
desires to attack the problem of typograyhy 
presented by the ordinary bcok im prcse, 
verse, or dialogue—to make it beautiful 
by its arrangement as a whole, with due 
regard to the emphasis laid on its parts 
by the splendour of its ornament—decorative 
rather than decorated. In the second place, 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, the moving spirit 
of the enterprise, aims at putting mto 4 
monumental form some of the great expres- 
sions of man’s creative or destructive 
thought :— 

**Such monumental production, expressive of 





* This, apparently, rests upon the baseless derivation 
of this name from the Danes, against which I have already 
protested. Even if it were true, there would be no reaso 
to connect it solely with the events of 878. : 
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man’s admiration, is a legitimate ambition, and a 
public duty. Great thoughts deserve and demand 
a@ great setting, whether in building, sculpture, 
ceremonial, or otherwise ; and the t works of 
literature have again and again to be set forth in 
forms suitable to their magnitude.” 

It is not often that a craftsman finds courage 
to state boldly the secret of his motives ; but, 
as our readers are aware, we agree that the 
character of the achievement in this case 
justifies them. The Doves Press books are 
informed by a noble harmony of construction 
well in keeping with the importance attached 
to their subject-matter by their printer, 
and he has so learnt to pierce “ dead things 
with inbreath’d sense”’’ that a typographical 
peculiarity becomes an editorial note. 

Each man has, of course, a different list 
and order of masterpieces, and perhaps 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s are not all universal 
in their appeal; but ‘Men and Women’ 
lies close to the roots of the intellectual and 
artistic movement headed by Morris and 
Burne-Jones, and fully deserves its beautiful 
new dress. We need not insist on the 
typographical excellence of the volume, 
but we may note a special feature in the 
flourishes to the initials of each poem from 
the hand of one of our ablest calligraphists— 
Mr. Edward Johnston. If we ventured on a 
criticism, it would be to remark that the 
fife and drum in red on p. 39 are perhaps 
too loud for their surroundings. We note 
that ‘The Plays of Shakspeare’ are pro- 
raised. Let us hope that this means only 
the best of them, and that the energies of 
the Press will not be locked up for the 
years the complete series would demand. 








A HITHERTO UNKNOWN SOURCE OF 
MONTAIGNE AND BURTON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, June 10, 1908. 
As some five-and-thirty years ago I 
made a complete index to the quotations 
in the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ I am in 
& position to state with some confidence that 
Zwinger’s ‘Theatrum Vite Humane’ is 
never mentioned by Burton. His only 
reference to Zwinger is to his letter to 
Monavius on the dangers of the use of 
antimony as a medicine. The ‘ Theatrum’ 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a source 
of the ‘ Anatomy.’ W. Apis WRIGHT. 





University College, Aberystwyth. 
TuE fact should not be overlooked that 
Burton refers to Zwinger several times in 
his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” In one 
instance (I. ii. ii. v.) his name is coupled 
with that of Ortelius, the author of the other 
well-known ‘Theatrum’ to which Mr. 
Jacobs refers. As regards the suggestion 
apparently made that Burton may have 
taken a hint for his Synopses from Zwinger, 
this is not very easy to prove or disprove, 
as Zwinger and Burton are not the only 
authors of their time who use such arrange- 

ments, Epwarp BENSLY, 








SALE. 

Messrs. Hopeson included in their sale last 
week the libraries of Mr. H. H. Dobree, the late 
Dr. Rutherford, and others. The following are 
the more important items: Vanierii Predium 
Rusticum, 1774, bound by Roger Payne in green 
morocco, 57/. Boccaccio, Le an ml 5 vols., 
contemporary blue morocco, 5l/. Le e, Gil 


Blas, lar; paper, 4 vols., Didot, 1795, 5. A 
set of Dibdin’s bibliographical works, 13 vols., 
21l. 7s. Parkinson’s Paradise, 1629, 15/. Mon- 


— Essays (slightly defective), 1603, 14/. 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 131. 
The Roadster’s Album, coloured plates by New- 
house, 467. A set of the Alpine Journal, 23 vols., 
207. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880-1907, 167. 





An album of mezzotint portraits, 
Edmund Burke after Romney, 91/. 

The total amount of the two days was upwards 
of 1,370. 


including 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Andrews (Rev. H. T.) Acts of the Apostles, 2/ net. With 
Introduction and Notes. In the Westminster New 


Testament. 

Beveridge (Rev. W.), Makers of the Scottish Church, 2/. 
In Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. 

Collyer (R.), Where the Light Dwelleth, 3/6 net. Sermons, 
with a Memoir by Charles Hargrove. 

Cunningham (W.), e Cure of Souls, 3/6. Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, and other addresses. 

Duff (A.), Hints on Old Testament Theology, 2/6 net. 

a. (J.), De Profundis Clamavi, and other Sermons, 

net. 

Moule (Rev. =) oe at Evening Time, 6d. net ; lambskin, 
1/6 net. with a Preface by Bishop Moule. 

Ratton ¢ J. L.), Essays on the Apocalypse, 3/6 

Smith (J. G.), The Christ of the Cross, 3/6 


Law. 
Davey (H.), Poor-Law Settlement and Removal, 9/ 
Emanuel (M. R.), The Law relating to Dogs, 3/6 
Picken (C. H.), The Practitioner’s bate Manual, 6/ net. 
Robertson (G. S.), The Law and Practice of Civil Proceed- 
ings by and against the Crown and Departments of the 


Government, 38/ 
Stead (F. R.), Title Deeds and Rudiments of Real-Property 
w, 5/ net. 
¥ Fine Art and Archeology. 
Buttles (J. R.), Queens of Egypt, 10/6 net. With a Preface 
Prof. G. M: ro. 


b 4 aspe! 

F letcher (J. S.), A Book about Yorkshire, 7/6 net. With 16 
coloured and 16 other illustrations. 

Franco-British Exhibition: Catalogue of the Fine-Art 
Section, 6d. Part I. British Section; Part IL. French 
Section. 

Gray (H. St. George), Report on the Excavations at Wick 

rrow, Stogursey, Somerset, 4/6 net. With appendixes 
by the Rev. H. Winwood and others. 

— of Raeburn, 6d. net. No. 15 of Gowans’s Art 


3. 

Omond (G. W. T) Liége and the Ardennes, 7/6 net. With 
20 coloured illustrations by A. Forestier. 

Portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 3/6 net. Edited 
by G. M. Bevan. 

Smith (H. Clifford), Jewellery, 25/ net. In the Connoisseur’s 
Library. Treats of jewellery from the Pheenicians and 
Greeks to the present day, and is freely illustrated. 

Wilamowitz - Moellendorff (U. von), Greek Historical 
Writing, and Apollo, 2/ net. Two lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford, June 3 and 4, trans- 
lated by Gilbert Murray. 

Wright (H. Nelson), Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, including the Cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IIL, 40/ net. Deals 
with the Mughal Emperors of India, and contains 22 
plates. For notice of Vol. L. see ;Athen., June 8, 1907, 


p. 702. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Shakespeare : Julius Cesar, 2/6 net. With Introduction by 
W. H. Hudson. In the Elizabethan Shakespeare. 
“= (Litchfield), The Dead Friendship, and other Poems, 
net. 


Music. 

Collection of Twenty-Four Songs by English Composers of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, from Lawes 
to Linley, 4/. Edited by G. E. P. Arkwright. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. IV., 21/ net. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. For former notice see 

~Athen., July 20, 1889, p. 106. 

Santley (Sir Charles), Art of Singing and Vocal Declama- 
tion, 3/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

Cadbury (E.), Matheson (M. C.), and Shann (G.), Women’s 
Work and Wages, 6/. New Edition, with a new preface. 
For former notice see Athen., Sept. 1, 1906, p. 240. 

History and Biography. 

Bengal Past and Present, April. Journal of the Calcutta 

istorical Society. 

Cooper (C. 7 Annals of Cambridge: Vol. V., 1850-6, 
18/ net. Edited by J. W. Cooper. Contains additions 
and corrections to Vols. L.-IV., and index to the com- 
plete work. 

Escott (T. H. S.), Story of British Diplomacy, its Makers 
and Movements, 16/ 

Hutchinson (L.), Colonel Hutchinson, Roundhead, 1/ net. 
Edited by Helen K. Hayes in the ey of Memoirs. 

James (W. H.), The Campaign of 1815, chiefly in Flanders, 


16/ net. 

Kirke (H.), First English Conquest of Canada, 3/6 net. 
Contains an account of the earliest settlements in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, with illustrations. 
New Edition. 

Lists of Manor Court Rolls in Private Hands, Part II. 
No. IL. of the Manorial Society’s Monographs, with 
Introduction by N. J. Hone. 

Lowell (A. Lawrence), Government of England, 2 vols, 
17/ net. Divided into — parts, dealing with the 
Central Government, the Party System, Local Govern- 


ment, &c. 

Mathew (A. H.), Francesca di Rimini in Legend and in 
History, 1/6 net. Translated from the French of 
Yriarte. 

More peceey Mestipetienn Dy an English Officer, 12/ net. 
With 54 illustrations. 

Moses (B.) South America on the Eve of Emancipation, 


6/ net. 

Sichel (E.) Later Years of Catherine de’ Medici, 15/ net. 
Illustrated by numerous portraits. 

Williams (Capt. G. T.), Historical Records of the Eleventh 
Hussars, Prince Albert’s Own, 1715-1908, 42/net. With 
42 illustrations, and 16 maps and plans. 





Geography and Travel. 

Amundsen (R.), The North-West P: e, 2 vols., 31/6 net. 
The record of the My of the Gjéa, 1903-7, with a 
supplement by First Lieutenant Hansen, 139 illustra- 
tions, and 3 maps. > 

Cosgrave (E. MacDowel) and Strangways (L. R.), Dictionary 
of Dublin, 2/6 net. Illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs taken by the authors. : f 

Great Eastern Railway Company's Tourist-Guide to the 
Continent, 6d. Edited by Percy Lindley, with illustra- 
tions and maps. , 

Johnson (T. Broadwood), Tramps round the Mountains of 
the Moon and through the Back Gate of the —— 
State, 6/. Written in the hope that it may throw light 
on the problem of the future of Central Africa, and 
contains Introduction by T. F. Victor Buxton. 

Whibley (C.), American Sketches, 6/ 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Cobbett (M.), Sporting Notions of Present Days and Past 
6/.. By a well-known sporting journalist. 

Record of Sports. af 

Shrubb (A.), Running and Cross-Country Running, 2/6 net. 

Philology. 

Housman (A. E.), The Apparatus Criticus of the Culex, 
1/6net. Vol. VI. Part I. of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society. 

Hull (Eleanor), A Text-Book of Irish Literature, Part IL, 


3/ net. 
School- Books. 


Clarke (W. E.), Elementary Rural Science and Gardening, 

2/6 net. In the Normal Tutorial Series. 
Science. 

Ball (Sir R. S.), Natural Sources of Power, 6/ net. Two 
departments of Engineering and their applications to 
industry form the subjects of the book, which is part of 
the Westminster Series. 

Barton (E. H.), A Textbook on Sound, 10/ net. Has 112 
tigures in the text. 

Barton (F. Townend), The Practice of Equine Medicine, 
15/ net. 

Country Gentlemen’s Estate Book, 1908. 

The Year-Book of the Country Gentlemen’s Association, 
edited by William Broomhall. 

Franco-British Exhibition: Group IL, Science Section, 


—. 6d. 

Gillette (H. P.) and Hill (C. S.), Concrete Construction, 
Methods and Cost, 21/ net. 

Green (A. G.), A Systematic Survey of the Organic Colouring 
Matters, 21/net. Founded on the German of Drs. G, 
Schultz and P. Julius. 

Horsfield (H. Knight), English Bird Life, 7/6 net. Ilus- 
trated. 

Kershaw (J. B. C.), Electro- Metallurgy, 6/ net. With 
61 illustrations. In the Westminster Series. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, May, 
9 


2/6 

Parsons (J. H.), The Pathology of the Eye: Vol. IV., Gene- 
ral Pathology, Part II., 15/ net. 

Report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Infantile Mortality, held in the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th March, 1908, 1/6 net. 

Scholes (T. E. S.), Glimpses of the Ages ; or, the ‘‘ Superior” 
and “‘ Inferior” Races, so-called, discussed in the Light 
of Science and History, Vol. IT., 12/ net. 

Stewart (B.), Handbook on Railway Surveying, 2/6 net. For 
students and junior engineers. 

Tutt (J. W.), British Butterflies, Vol. II., 21/ net. 

wae (B. A.) and Newman (G.), Hygiene and Public 
Health, 7/6. With illustrations. New Edition. 

Fiction. 

Askew (A. and C.), The Orchard Close, 6/. This love-tale 
is divided between India and the English Orchard Close. 

Bennett (A.), Buried Alive, 6/. Has to do with an artist 
who passes himself off as his dead valet. 

Bowker (A.), Armadin: or, A Tale of Old Winchester, 
2/6 net. Concerned with the war between Stephen and 
the Empress Matilda in the twelfth century. 

Crawfurd (U.), Mystery of Myrtle Cottage, 6/ 

Hume (Fergus), The Crowned Skull, 6). An intricate tale 
of the tracking down of a murderer. 

Mallock (W. H.), New Republic, 2/net. New “ Large Type, 
Fine Paper ” Edition. 

Maude (W.), Between the Rivers, 6/ 

Moore (H. C.), A Devonshire Lass, 3/6 

Norris (W. E.), Pauline, 6/. Concerned with the effacement 
of self by the heroine on behalf of a callow youth for 
whom she has conceived an affection. 

Red Magazine, June, No. L, 44d. net. 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Passion of Paul Marillier. Deals 

.._ With a plot to secure succession to an estate. 

Stevenson (R. L.), Prince Otto, 2/ net. New ‘“ Large-Type, 
Fine-Paper” Edition. For former notice see Athen., 
Nov. 21, 1885, p. 663. 

Stoker (Bram), Lady Athlyne, 6/ 

Vance (L. J.), The Black Bag, 6/ 


General Literature. 


Ashcroft (H. J.), Shavings from a Shipyard, 3/6 

Brazilian Year-Book, 1908, 42/ net. 

Country Life, Summer Number, 1/ 

Encampments Made Easy, 1/net. Illustrated. In Gale & 
Polden’s Military Series. 

Gowans’s International Library: No. IX., Aristophanes’s 
Birds, translated by B. H. Kennedy; No XIV. 
Theodor Storm’s Eekenhof, translated by James Millar ; 
No. XVIL, Storm’s A Chapter in the History of 
Grieshuus, also translated by J. Millar; No. XVIIL, 
Corneille’s Le Cid, introduction et Notes de Auguste 
Dorchain; No. XIX., Hoffmann’s Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry, translated by Mary Dickins; No. XX., 
Maeterlinck’s Interior, translated by William Archer, 


6d. net each. 
Haking (Col. R. C. B.), Staff Rides and Regimental Tours, 
8/6 net. 
Kennedy (Bart), A ——_ Philosophy, 6/. The author 
ife 


sums up the views of deduced from his wanderings 
in many countries and under many conditions. 
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-besides miscellaneous observations and 








Washburne (M. F.), Mother’s Year-Book, 5/net. A prac- | 
tical application of the results of scientific child-study 
to the problems of the first year of childhood. 

Wodehouse (P. G.) and Westbrook (H.), The ‘Globe’ By 
the Way Book, 1/. Illustrated by W. K. Haselden. 

Pamphlets. 

Soldier’s Wind Chart for Rifle Shooting, 2d. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Voll (K.), Fiihrer durch die Alte Pinakothek, 3m. 50. With 
16 illustrations. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Licciardello (F. C.), Il Crepuscolo: Saggio di Poesie 
vespertine, 11. 50. Continuation of a volume published 
in 1905. 

Philosophy. 

Swedenborg (E.), De Rebus Naturalibus: Vol. IL Cosmo- 
logica. With an Introduction in English by Svante 
Arrhenius, and edited by A. H. Stroh. Part of the 
fine edition brought out by the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences. 

History and Biography. 

Murat (Prince), Lettres et Documents pour servir A 
I'Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815: Vol. I. Lettres 
de Jeunesse ; Campagnes d’Italie et d’Egypte; Corps 
et Armée d’Observation du Midi, 7fr. 50. Sith Intro- 
duction by Paul Le Brethon. 

Geography and Travel. 

Tardieu (A.), Notes sur les Etats-Unis, 3fr. 50. Second 
Edition. In three parts, dealing respectively with La 
Société, La Politique, and La Diplomatie. 

Political Economy. 

Karo (H.), Natiirliche Grenzen des Freihandels! eine 
polemische Abhandlung iiber den Export von Produk- 
tionsmitteln, 0m. 80. 

Science. 

Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del Pert: 56, 
El Problema de la Irrigacion del Valle de Ica, by 
C. W. Sutton ; 57, Una Inspeccién de los Yacimientos 
de Estafio de Bolivia, by E. A. L. de Romatfia. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

THE next issue of the ‘“ Cambridge 
English Classics” will be the second 
volume of the complete works of Samuel 
Butler, and will contain the whole of the 
hitherto unprinted ‘Characters,’ tran- 
scribed from the British Museum MSS., 


reflections on religion, princes and govern- 


ments, books and authors, &c., from 
Butler’s notebooks, also hitherto un- 
printed. 


Str Isaac Pirman & Sons announce 
the immediate publication of ‘ The Church 
in Modern England,’ by the Rev. F. C. 
Kempson, the author of ‘The Future 
Life and Modern Difficulties.’ It is “a 
study of the place in Christendom, and 
the distinctive mission to the world, of 
the Anglican Communion.” The start 
of the period called ‘“ modern” by the 
author is 1833, the year in which Keble 
preached the famous Assize Sermon. 

ENCOURAGED by the marked success 
of “The Century Bible,” Messrs. Jack 
announce a series of companion hand- 
books, to be entitled “The Century 
Bible Handbooks,” which will endeavour 
to gather the results of research and 
scholarship that throw light on the Bible 
and its contents. The first four volumes 
are ‘The Early Church,’ by Dr. Horton ; 
‘The Apocryphal Books,’ by Prof. 
Andrews; ‘Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ,’ by the Rev. W. B. Selbie; and 
‘Man, Sin, and Salvation,’ by the Rev. 
R. §. Franks. 

Messrs. DovuBLEDAY & Co. have in the 
press ‘A History of the 5th (Royal Irish) 





Lancers,’ by Major W. T. Willcox, with 
coloured plates, portraits, and maps ; and 


‘Old-Time Paris,’ a plain guide to its 
chief survivals, by Dr. George F. Edwards, 
a series of six itineraries. If the second 
book is well done, it will fill an obvious 
gap in literary topography. 


WE record with much regret the death 
at Ashford, on Sunday last, of the Rev. 
Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth. Mr. Ebs- 
worth had reached an advanced age, 
and was living in retirement at Ashford, 
having given up the Vicarage of Molash 
in 1894. He was one of the greatest 
authorities on the ballad literature of this 
country, on which he worked unceasingly 
for many years, without fee or reward. 
There is much of his erudition in Notés 
and Queries. His own fine library of 
such literature was sold a short while 
since. His long list of publications 
ranges from ‘ Karl’s Legacy’ (1868) to 
‘Final Ballads’ (1902), and _ includes 
‘Westminster Drolleries of 1671 and 
1672,’ ‘ Bagford Ballads’ and ‘ Bag- 
ford Poems,’ ‘Three Centuries of Molash 
Annals: Burial Registers,’ ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads: Anti-papal Group,’ and ‘ One 
Hundred True Love Ballads’ from the 
Same source, two series of ‘ Naval Ballads,’ 
‘Sempill Ballads,’ ‘ Robin Hood Ballads,’ 
and other collections. 


Messrs. DENT announce the early 
publication of a book which should 
prove of interest at the present time, 
‘A Century of Education: being the 
Centenary History of the British and 
Foreign School Society.’ It has been 
written by Mr. Henry Bryan Binns, and 
contains supplementary chapters on edu- 
cational matters by Dr. Macnamara, M.P., 
Prof. Foster Watson, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
and Mr. Graham Wallas. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘*Many of the older readers of The Athe- 
neum will have noted with keen regret the 
death on June 3rd of Mrs, Triibner. Advanc- 
ing years, frail health, and, alas! blindness 
(an affliction most patiently borne) had 
long removed her from the brilliant literary 
society of which she was for many years so 
gracious and kind a hostess. But none 
who had once experienced the charm of her 
considerate and delightful hospitality are 
ever likely to forget her. Until overborne by 
many sorrows, there was a serene radiance 
about her sweet countenance and beautiful 
blue eyes that seemed to bring sunshine 
with her wherever she appeared. 

“Daughter of the distinguished Flemish 
man of letters (and diplomatist malgré lui) 
Octave Delepierre by his first wife Emilia 
Napier (elder sister of the late Lord Napier 
of Magdala), Cornélie Delepierre was born 
in or about 1828, and so named after her 
uncle (whose second name commemorated 
the part taken by his father in the siege 
and‘ capture of Fort. Cornelis, Java). She 
lost her mother (a woman of rare and noble 
qualities) whilst still a girl, and thus early 
became her father’s right hand. 

‘“‘ Karly in the sixties of last century she 
married Nicholas Triibner, the disinterested 
publisher of much unremunerative learning. 
The marriage was an entirely happy one. 
Mr. Triibner died in 1884, and the sudden 
death last January of their only child seemed 
to sever the last link which bound her 
mother to life. She was laid to rest in 
Hampton Churchyard on June 5th.” 





On the 3rd inst. died, aged eighty-one, 
in Clapham Road, Mr. John Salkeld, the 
well-known and much-respected second- 
hand bookseller, formerly of Orange 
Street, Red Lion Square. He had been 
connected with the trade for nearly 
seventy years. 

In the United States, after a long course 
of legal actions culminating in the Supreme 
Court, the publishers who wished to 
retain the fixed price of their books for 
at least a year have lost their case against 
the “department stores” which sold 
them by retail to the public below the 
published price. It has now been laid 
down that the publishers of copyright 
books cannot fix the prices at which they 
are sold again by purchasers to the public. 
Other actions are pending, and it cannot, 
as The Times of Wednesday week last 
points out, “be inferred that the law 
of this country would lead to similar 
decisions in similar cases.” 


Messrs. WELLS GARDNER write :— 

“‘ We are preparing a revised and enlarged 
biography of Mrs, Sherwood, the author of 
‘The Fairchild Family,’ incorporating many 
hitherto unpublished documents and recol- 
lections. We should be very glad to hear 
of letters or other material bearing upon 
Mrs, Sherwood’s life, and shall be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers will com- 
municate with us on the subject.” 

THE death was reported from Viroflay 
(Seine-et-Oise) on Wednesday last of Marie 
Louis Gaston Boissier, Perpetual Secretary 
of the French Academy, and a brilliant 
writer on the classics. Born in 1823, 
Boissier became a professor at Angouléme 
in 1846, and held similar posts for many 
years, retiring only in 1906. He was an 
admirable lecturer and writer, and his 
genial and eloquent talk will be much 
missed in Parisian literary circles. His 
‘Cicéron et ses Amis,’ which had reached 
a ninth edition by 1892, is a great piece 
of historic and scholarly imagination. 
His ‘Promenades archéologiques ’"—one 
series of which dealt with Rome and 
Pompeii, and another with Horace and 
Virgil—were both successful. ‘La Fin 
du Paganisme’ and ‘ La Religion romaine 
d’Auguste aux Antonins’ were other of 
his notable books. Boissier was not above 
criticism in matters of detail, but all 
his writings are distinguished by their 
vividness and charm. Some of them 
have been translated into English, which 
has, unfortunately, very few interpreters 
of classical studies of Boissier’s quality... 


WE regret also to notice the death of 
Prof. V. M. Fausbéll of Copenhagen on the 
3rd inst., at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was well known for his lifelong researches 
and studies in the Pali language and 
Buddhist literature generally, his great 
work on the Jétaka having appeared in 
1855. 

THE only Parliamentary Paper likely 
to be of interest to our readers this week 
is Scotch Education, Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council (24d.). 

Next week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to books concerning the country-side 
and open-air life. 
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SCIENCE 


—eo— 
BOOKS ON BIRDS. 


Adventures in Bird-land. By Oliver G. 
Pike. (Religious Tract Society.)—Arma 
virumque cano: ‘the man and his camera 
I sing”’ is Mr. Pike’s not uncongenial theme 
in his latest book. The scene, however, 
lies in bird-land, and it is well that the birds, 
though relegated to the middle distance, 
are more prominent than the actual fore- 
ground. The perfections of the author's 
camera, binoculars, and the rest of his gear 
have been amply—to say the least of it— 
set forth on previous occasions, and our 
attention directed to the results thereby 
obtainable. No one who knows anything 
of the difficulties that beset a bird-photo- 
—— will fail to understand Mr. Pike's 

ride in the very considerable success that 

e@ has achieved ; but this does not excuse 
the patronizing tone that he often adopts 
towards others who follow his own hobby. 
He could hardly show himself more aggressive 
to his béte noire the collector, and would be 
well advised to omit from his pages cheap 
remarks of this sort :— 

“*T have often been amused by the remarks of 
lecturers on bird-life, who, by the way, com- 
menced nature photography many years after I 
had helped to give an impetus to this fascinating 
work» [Mr. Pike was not himself the first in the 
field.] They usually commence their discourse 
with a long statement as to the best way to photo- 
graph a sparrow, or give a lengthy discourse as to 
the most successful method of overcoming the 
shyness of a lapwing. These gentlemen usually 
laud their own methods, pl run down the 
methods of others who have six times their 
experience.” 

It will hardly be believed that on the next 
page Mr. Pike enters into a detailed de- 
scription of his own method of circumvent- 
ing a lapwing. He goes on to ridicule the 
suggestion, made by “rivals who are no 
doubt jealous of my work,” that his photo- 
graphs are “ fakes.’’ If, however, he would 
claim any real scientific value for these 
photographs, on his own showing some of his 
processes are open to serious criticism. 
‘Throwing to the winds the principle that 
for this class of work no local treatment of 
the negative is permissible, he argues that 
there is a vast difference between a photo- 
‘graph and a picture, and proceeds to indicate 
ow he utilizes the combination printing 
admirably exploited by Mr. Horsley Hinton 
in landscape photography. To take out 
the original surroundings, and substitute 
others which are more promising, will perhaps 
improve the picture, if it is skilfully done ; 
but where the suppressio veri might be 
condoned, the suggestio jalsi must be 
regarded as a dangerous innovation. There 
is a striking frontispiece to this book showing 
kite spreading its wings and tail prepara- 
tory to flying; at the end we gather that 
this and some illustrations of eagles have 
been taken from captive birds. But, writes 
Mr. Pike, 
‘*T think my readers will agree with me that 
illustrations of such magnificent specimens of 
birds as these eagles and kites are equally as 
useful as a picture of a wild bird, for the rocks on 
which the birds are sitting and the surroundings are 
their actual homes.” (The italics are ours.) 
Even so, our author is curiously contra- 
dictory, for after explaining that he has 
refrained. from availing himself of oppor- 
tunities to photograph eagles in a wild state 
for fear of making the birds desert their 
eggs, he declares, almost in the same breath, 
that he ho to obtain such photographs 


tion of a captive bird “ equally as useful”? 
The question, too, arises, when once this 
practice is realized, how far other photo- 
graphs in the book, such as that of the 
Tengmalm’s owl, can be properly described 
as “ taken direct from nature.” 

A certain proportion of the illustrations 
have already been published more than once, 
and it is certainly time that the attenuated 
whitethroat at p. 54 received decent burial. 
To much of Mr. Pike’s new output we can 
give unstinted praise, and with the excep- 
tion of the criticisms we have made above 
there is little to find fault with. Especially 
good are the photographs of the water-rail, 
the lesser black-backed gull turning in its 
flight, the kestrel “sunning” its tail, a 
snipe squatting in the snow, and the carrion 
crow and skylark engaged respectively in 
their different vocal performances. The 
Bass Rock series of pictures are also of great 
interest, though we do not care about a sky 
unnaturally blackened to show up the white 
outlines of the birds. There are some sur- 
prising examples of what can now be accom- 
eee by rapid ‘“‘ telephoto” work. The 

inematograph is the latest appliance 
employed by up-to-date bird - photc- 
graphers; the author tells us that he has 
adopted it with success, and the results 
should prove a distinct asset to the lecturer. 
The most interesting bird discussed by Mr. 
Pike in this book is the sadly decreasing 
chough, which looms large in two of his 
composite pictures. It is curious that he 
found it one of the most restless birds he 
has ever photographed, for Mr. O. V. Aplin 
was struck by its “leisurely ’’ movements, 
and has contrasted it with the jackdaw in 
this respect. 

In the letterpress there is not much infor- 
mation ; there is a great deal of superfluous 
description and talk of scenes that will ever 
be photographed on the memory, but these 
mental negatives are often unsatisfactory to 
print from. The chapter on ‘ Nightingale 
Corner’ is devoid of all incident, and can 
hardly come under the category of “ adven- 
tures.” Again, it ought to be possible to 
make a passing allusion to a skylark without 
dragginy in Sheliey’s hackneyed lines, or to 
a goldcrest without telling at full longth the 
legend of how ho earned his kingly title. 
In the latter case Mr. Pike suspects that 
many of his readers have heard it, but thinks 
“it will bear repeating.” Probably, how- 
ever, it is not for this reason that on p. 180 
he gives again a story about the tameness 
of these little birds which he has already 
told on p. 22. 

In one chapter reference is made to inter- 
esting instances of a nightjar making a 
distinct (but very slight) nest, and of a 
willow-wren’s nest unlined by any feathers, 
and Mr. Pike tells us we must go to nature 
for our facts, and beware of statements made 
in generations past ; but in both these cases 
he must be aware that the exception is 
merely proving the rule. He goes on to 
challenge the statement “‘ that the skylark 
never sings from a perch.” We hardly 
know where he found such a statement. and 
suspect him of tilting at windmills. Another 
chapter is devoted to a “tragedy of the 
hills,’ in which, in the nature of things, 
Mr. Pike has drawn upon his imagination ; 
a stray lamb is done to death by an evil 
carrion crow, and a buzzard and a raven 
come to share the spoils. It would certainly 
be interesting if Mr. Pike could supply facts 
to substantiate his statement that the raven 
“* would not have touched the lamb while 
life remained in it.” If such is the evidence 
of one shepherd of experience, it should be 
noted for what it is worth, for the worst 





shortly. hy, it may be asked, should he 
take the risk at all, if he considers an illustra- 


crime laid to the charge of the raven is that 
of dispatching defenceless lambs. We wonder 


why the lamb in this story “ bleats” in 
italics. 

The marginal pen-sketches by Mr. Rich- 
mond Paton help to give the volume a‘ dainty 
appearance, and are for the most part pleas- 
ing; they do not, however, illustrate the text 
to any great extent, and almost all of them 
appear more than once. 


Birds of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Arthur G. Butler. Illustrated by H. Groén- 
vold and F. W. Frohawk. Vol. 1. (Caxton 
Publishing Company.)—The value of this 
work is considerably discounted by the fact 
that the whole of the letterpress appeared 
in another guise some ten years ago, when 
the order Passeres formed Mr. Butler’s 
contribution to ‘ British Birds, their Nests 
and Eggs.’ Of this circumstance we can 
find no mention whatever in a preface or 
elsewhere, but it is significant that the title- 
page of neither work advertises the year 
of its publication. In the present instance 
there has been little or no attempt to bring 
the contents up to date. The water-pipit 
is a case in point, of which we read :— 

‘Only four examples of this species, all from 

Sussex, has [sic] been recognized : I therefore do 
not consider (at present) it has much claim to be 
regarded as British: at best it is but a chance and 
very rare straggler to our shores.” 
In identically the same language—the mis- 
print excepted—this species was dismissed 
ten years ago, but its present status as an 
irregular winter visitant certainly deserved 
further recognition. Similarly many recent 
occurrences of rare warblers have been 
duly recorded, but — with one somewhat 
dubious exception — are entirely ignored 
in this volume. The want of revision, 
indeed, has led to several curious discrepan- 
cies. Thus, on the subject of the dipper, 
the remark is made :— 

“Tt is extremely fortunate that Mr. Frohawk 

should have been able to sketch this bird from life 
in one of its wild haunts before the commencement 
of the present work ; it being one of the few British 
species which he had previously not had an oppor- 
tunity of studying when at liberty.” 
Now any one who was unacquainted with 
the original ‘‘ present work ’’ might excus- 
ably feel mystified when he observed that 
Mr. Groénvold, and not Mr. Frohawk, is 
responsible for all the excellent coloured 
plates of birds before him. 

Mr. Frohawk’s genius is seen to advantage 
in the coloured plates of eggs, always a 
particularly difficult subject. Here again 
there is nothing new, except the addition 
of a tinted and shaded background instead 
of the dead white of the original. It is 
distinctly unfortunate that the mistake 
has been repeated whereby the stonechat’s 
eggs are assigned to the whinchat, and vice 
versa. In every case, we believe, the eggs 
figured are from actual specimens; but 
the preponderance of abnormal types would 
shake the confidence of the novice in his 
identification of ordinary examples. Plate IV 
might have been kept for the second volume, 
since all the eggs depicted therein belong 
to birds which have not yet been described. 

The main interest of this work undoubtedly 
lies in the only new feature introduced— 
Mr. Groénvold’s coloured plates of the birds 
themselves; for hitherto nothing which 
is really adequate has been produced 
in that direction except at virtually pro- 
hibitive prices. The pictures before us, 
judged by the standard of their practical 
utility and educative value, will go far 
to meet that want. There has been no 


attempt to improve Nature’s own colour- 
scheme, which in many of the most difficult 
subjects has been faithfully reproduced ; 





and the result both makes for artistic beauty 
and proves the futility of an idealized ren- 
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m= 
dering. The effect is sometimes spoilt by the 
prominence of conventional surroundings, 
and wherever a nest is depicted it is crude 
in the extreme. 

Within certain limits every artist seeks 
to show his subject to the best possible 
advantage, but directly the pose adopted 
is unnatural he is untrue to his art. Thus 
a goldcrest or a coal tit, for all its restless- 
ness, will sooner or later give you a view 
of the crown of its head or the nape of its 
neck, and it is therefore perfectly legitimate 
for the portrait painter to seize upon this 
moment and perpetuate it; but it is 
another matter to insist that such a bird 
as the wheatear or the redstart shall oblig- 
ingly depress the points of its wings simply 
to display the rump or upper tail coverts, 
which in reality should become conspicuous 
only when the bird is in flight. Yet this 
is what Mr. Grénvold and many another 
bird artist have conspired to do, until they 
have stereotyped the attitude, and the eye 
has almost been trained to regard it as 
correct. The erect posture of the yellow 
wagtail is not specially characteristic ; 
the female ring-ouzel should show a more 
defined collar ; the cock and hen blackbirds 
are distinctly poor; the head of the hen 
stonechat is unsatisfactory. For the 
majority of the fifty-six plates we have, 
however, nothing but praise. The colouring, 
for instance, of the redstarts, wheatears, 
stonechat, fieldfare, and many others is 
admirable ; and the nice distinctions among 
closely allied species of the warblers and 
pipits are brought out to perfection. 

Mr. Butler writes first and foremost as 
an aviculturist, and a considerable part of 
the letterpress deals with the habits of birds 
in captivity—not necessarily the same 
thing as their habits at large. In one 
passage he regrets ‘‘the melancholy fact 
that almost every rare bird which acci- 
dentally wanders to our shores is doomed 
to be shot, for the mere satisfaction of 
labelling it as British,’ and in the same 
breath urges any reader who is fortunate 
enough to come across such finds to, “ if 
possible, capture and study them living.” 
We are tempted to join issue with Mr. 
Butler on one or two points—his somewhat 
didactic style tends to be provocative— 
but for the reasons given above we have 
confined our criticisms almost entirely to 
the illustrations. The volume has the advan- 
tage of a handsome and serviceable binding. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 
GREENWICH. 


As mentioned last week, the annual 
visitation of the Royal Observatory was 
held this year on the 3rd inst., instead of, 
as usual, the first Saturday in June, The 
Astronomer Royal’s Report relates to the 
state of the observatory on May 10th, and 
the changes effected and work accomplished 
since the 11th of that month last year. The 
only alteration in the buildings has been the 
construction of a new storehouse. As an 
outside speciality, it is mentioned that a 
collection of historical and modern astro- 
nomical and meteorological instruments, 
models, chronometers, and photographs, 
representative of the work of the establish- 
ment, has been prepared for the Franco- 
British Exhibition, and is ready for delivery 
as soon as arrangements have been made 
for its reception. 

The meridian instruments have been 
employed in producing their full tale of 
work for the year, the principal subjects of 
observation having been the sun, the moon, 
the large planets, fundamental stars, and 





stars of the ninth magnitude and brighter, 
situated between 24° and 32° north declina- 
tion, serving as reference stars for the 
Oxford Astrographic Zones, All the obser- 
vations obtained with the transit-circle are 
completely reduced, and the printing of the 
Second Nine-Year Catalogue of Stars (which 
includes those observed from 1897 to 1905, 
reduced to the epoch 1900) is being rapidly 
proceeded with. It will be divided into 
two sections: Part I., Fundamental and 
Zodiacal Stars; Part II., Astrographic 
Reference Stars. The altazimuth has been 
used regularly for extra-meridian observa- 
tions of the moon during the first and last 
quarters of each lunation; and has also 
been used as a reversible transit-circle in 
the meridian in four positions during the 
year, the positions being changed regularly 
every two months, The fundamental point 
on the lunar surface, Mésting A, has been 
observed when practicable, both with the 
transit-circle and altazimuth, With the 
reflex zenith-tube, the enlarged scheme of 
observation mentioned in the last Report 
has been continued; 85 stars have been 
observed (doubly when possible), and the 
three bright ones & and y Draconis and 
 Cygni, regularly. The discussion of the 
observations, on account of the distribution 
of the stars with regard to the zenith, is 
not an easy matter; but as the Astronomer 
Royal naively remarks, the difficulties are 
probably not insurmountable. 

Occasional phenomena have been observed 
with the equatorials as usual. 

The 28-inch refractor, under the charge 
of Mr. Lewis, has been principally devoted 
to the observation of selected double stars, 
primarily the pairs discovered by Mr, 
G. W. Hough; but a large number of 
measures of the diameters (polar and 
equatorial) of the planet Jupiter have also 
been obtained. The 30-inch mirror of the 
Thompson equatorial (which is now in the 
charge of Mr. Davidson) was resilvered in 
November, and some improvement effected 
in the method of fixing the mirror, With 
the 26-inch refractor photographs of 
——o and its satellite, and of Jupiter 
and Saturn and their distant satellites, 
have been secured, Many photographs of 
Jupiter and its smaller satellites, of Saturn 
and its distant (ninth) satellite, of small 
planets and comets, were taken with the 
30-inch reflector ; and in the course of this 
work a new, faint, and very distant (eighth) 
satellite of Jupiter was discovered by Mr. 
Melotte. It was first noticed on a photo- 
graph taken on February 28th, and its 
existence confirmed by examination of one 
taken on the preceding night. The great 
work with the astrographic equatorial, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hollis, is 
nearly completed, and the Greenwich portion 
of the great survey will appear before all 
others, the Oxford being not far behind it. 
Vol. ii, containing 98,738 stars, has just 
been published, and what is left is strictly 
supplementary. 

The total number of photographic prints 
taken during the year embraced in this 
Report amounts to about 11,650, repro- 
ducing on double scale 196 plates, The 
drawing from photographs of the solar 
eclipse of 1905 with the astrographic 
13-inch refractor, referred to in last Report, 
has been completed by Mr. Wesley, who is 
now revising, in regard to minor details, 
the whole series of drawings of the eclipses 
of 1898, 1900, 1901, and 1905, by com- 
parison with the original negatives. 

The heliographic observations have, as in 
revious years, been under the charge of 

r. Maunder. Photographs of the sun 
were taken on 212 days, the Thompson 





photoheliograph being in regular use for this 
work throughout the year, except for a few 
days in November, when the equatorial was 
being repainted. The Greenwich record 
has been made complete by photographs 
taken at two Indian observatories (Dehra 
Dan and Kodaikénal) and at Mauritius. 
The solar activity, as shown in the numbers 
and areas of spots, has undergone some 
remarkable fluctuations, 1907 as a whole 
having been more prolific than 1906, 
though not attaining the average activity 
of 1905. May, 1907, was a very quiet 
month, and, but for the appearance of one 
very fine group, June would have been 
almost a blank. With July a period of 
recovery commenced; the sun’s activity 
increased steadily until the end of September, 
and suffered little abatement during the 
last three months of 1907. A _ decline 
occurred at the opening of the present year, 
but a revival set in with the first days of 
April, followed by a decline in May The 
volume of photoheliographic results for 
the twelve years 1874 to 1885 has recently 
been published. 

The magnetic and meteorological depart- 
ment continues to be under the charge of 
Mr. Bryant. The principal results for the 
magnetic elements for 1907 are: mean 
declination, 15° 59’°8 west ; mean horizontal 
force, 4°0195 in British units, and 1°8533 in 
metric units ; mean dip (with 3-inch needles), 
66° 56’ 4”. These results depend on obser- 
vations in the Magnetic Pavilion, and are 
free from any disturbing effect of iron in 
the Observatory buildings. In 1907 there 
was one day of great magnetic disturbance, 
besides 16 of lesser disturbance. 

The meteorological instruments are all 
in good order, and a new rain-gauge was 
brought into use in the Magnetic Pavilion 
on January Ist, in accordance with a 
request from Dr, H. R. Mill, Director of the 
British Rainfall Organization. The mean 
temperature for 1907 was 49°°4, or 0°°2 
below the average for the 65 years 1841- 
1905. During the twelve months ending 
April 30th, 1908, the highest temperature 
in the shade (recorded on the open stand 
in the Magnetic Pavilion enclosure) was 
82°°7, on September 25th. The lowest was 
17°°9, a reading reached on the nights of 
January 6th and 12th. During the winter 
there were 47 days on which the temperature 
fell below 32°°0, being 9 less than the 
average number. The mean daily hori- 
zontal movement of the air in the year 
ending April 30th was 291 miles, which is 
9 above the average of the a 40 
years. The greatest record movement 
was 771 miles, on December 14th, and the 
least 52 miles, on September 12th. The 
greatest recorded pressure of the wind was 
22°7 lb. on the square foot, on December 14th, 
and the greatest hourly velocity 46 miles, 
on the same day. The number of hours of 
bright sunshine recorded during the twelve 
months ending on April 30th, by the 
Campbell-Stokes instrument, was 1,386 out 
of the 4,472 during which the sun was above 
the horizon, so that the mean proportion 
of sunshine was °310, constant sunshine 
being represented by 1. The rainfall for the 
year ending April 30th was 23°14 inches, 
being 0°98 inch less than the average of the 
65 years 1841-1905. The number of rainy 
days was 167. 

The printing of the volume of Greenwich 
Observations for 1906 is on the point of 
completion. It will not include the photo- 
heliographic results for that year, which 
are reserved for the 1907 volume. The 
Greenwich time-ball was not raised on one 
day (December 14th) on account of the great 
violence of the wind, An accident occured 
on June 6th, when it fell two minutes early 
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(the clipping apparatus failing to hold it) ; 
but it was raised again and dropped correctly. 
On December 3rd it was accidentally 
dropped half a minute before the time, and 
was dropped again at 2 o’clock. 

Of works extraneous to the Observatory 
performed by members of the staff, the most 
important has been the calculation of the 
perturbations of Halley’s comet by Messrs. 
Cowell and Crommelin. These have been 
already referred to in The Atheneum, the 
conclusion being that the comet will probably 
return to perihelion on April 8th, 1910 
(about a month earlier than was predicted 
by Pontécoulant), and will possibly come 
into the view of large telescopes next 
autumn or winter. 

There has been no change of importance 
in the staff since the last Report. Messrs. 
Cowell and Eddington are the Chief Assist- 
ants, with general superintendence and 

wer to represent the Astronomer Royal in 
is absence. The concluding remark about 
the troublesome question of the electric 
generating station and its disturbance was 
quoted last week. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Albemarle Street, 1 June, 1908, 
THE statement of the writer of your 
Research Notes in your issue of Saturday 


last, that Prof. Kapteyn in his lecture at’ 


the Royal Institution on the 22nd ult. 
“did not, after all, reach the twin-stream 
theory of the stars,’ is entirely misleading. 
Prof. Kapteyn’s subject was ‘ Recent 
Researches in the Structure of the Universe,’ 
and, as you will see from the printed copy 
of his lecture which I enclose, he dealt in 
a highly suggestive manner with several 
aspects of that subject, showing how 
methods are not wanting which, given the 
necessary observational data, may lead us 
in a moderate time to a true insight into 
the real distribution of stars in space. 
Prof. Kapteyn never proposed to discuss 
in this lecture the twin-stream theory of 
stars, which he propounded in the paper 
which he read at the British Association 
meeting two years ago, and cannot, there- 
fore, be said to have failed to reach it. 

Your correspondent is not less at fault 
in his other statements relating to the Royal 
Institution than in that referring to Prof. 
Kapteyn’s lecture. ‘‘The lectures there,” 
he says, “since Christmas—with the excep- 
tion of one by Sir Oliver Lodge, who can 
always obtain, and hold, an audience— 
have shown a marked falling off in the 
attendance,’ As a matter of fact, the 
average attendance at lectures, both before 
and after Easter, has been considerably 
larger this year than it was in 1907; and 
while Sir Oliver Lodge is always deservedly 
popular, another lecturer has succeeded in 
attracting a larger audience than he did 
this session, 

It is true that the average attendance 
at the lectures at the Royal Institution is 
about one-fifth less than it was forty years 
ago; but that is owing, not to any deteriora- 
tion in their quality, but to the tenfold 
multiplication of scientific societies and to 
altered social arrangements. The cult of 
the week-end no doubt tends to reduce the 
attendance at the Friday evening discourses, 
as does also the new arrangement as to the 
sittings of Parliament. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that the 
members of the Royal Institution ‘‘ must 
sigh for a Faraday, a Tyndall, or a Proctor” 
is, I am sure, far from representing their 
state of feelings. They reverence the great 
men of the past, but they are satisfied that 
with Professors like Rayleigh, Dewar, and 





J. J. Thomson, the scientifical succession 
is well maintained. 
JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, 
Treasurer Royal Institution. 


*,.* I think Sir James Crichton-Browne 
has misunderstood my remarks in Research 
Notes of May 30th. In those of April 25th 
I drew attention to Prof. Kapteyn’s then 
forthcoming lecture, and predicted that he 
would deal in it with his twin-stream theory, 
of which I gave a summary. This seemed 
to me indicated by the title of his lecture ; 
but although he appeared to me, as to other 
listeners, to be more than once on the point 
of alluding to it, he concluded without doing 
so. The natural deduction was that the 
limitation of the time at his disposal, to 
which he referred once or twice, had com- 

lled him to omit all reference to this very 
important contribution to ‘Recent Re- 
searches in the Structure of the Universe.’ 

In the rest of his letter Sir James Crichton- 
Browne’s plea seems to me what the lawyers 
of last century would have called one of 
“confession and avoidance.” He does not 
give exact figures, in the absence of which 
all detailed discussion must be unsatisfactory ; 
but as a member of the Institution, I have 
for some years attended lectures there—not 
only on Fridays, but also on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays—and have lately 
been struck by the falling-off in the attend- 
ance and interest shown on all but a few 
occasions. The same impression seems 
to have been made upon some, at any rate, 
of my fellow members and their guests ; 
and the only reason I have heard suggested 
for it is that the subjects treated of, though 
interesting enough in themselves, are not 
always handled in a sufficiently “‘ popular”’ 
way. It is not, of course, every one who 
can combine with the higher qualities of 
the scientific discoverer the arts of a public 
speaker ; but Davy, Faraday, and Tyndall 
all seem to have done so, and it was in this 
sense that I suggested that the members 
must wish that their times could return. 
No one can be less inclined than myself 
to depreciate the work of their learned 
successors in the chairs of the Institution, 
or the services that have been rendered 
to science in its laboratories. Criticism, 
however, if free and honest, has its uses ; 
and although it is perhaps natural that Sir 
James Crichton-Browne should resent any 
comments on the management of the great 
Institution over which he and his colleagues 
preside with so much public spirit and 
ability, I think they will do well not alto- 
gether to neglect them. 

THE WRITER OF ‘RESEARCH NOTES.’ 








SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.— May 21.—Mr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope read a paper on_the round church of the 
Knights Templars at Temple Bruer, Lines, with 
special reference to certain excavations lately 
carried out on its site by Capt. Reeve, Mr. W. V. R. 
Fane, and himself. The church had been excavated 
in 1833 and 1834 by Dr. Oliver, then vicar of Scop- 
wick, who had left two independent accounts of 
his discoveries. In both he describes a number of 
mysterious vaults and secret passages as existing 
under the church and tower, and enters in some 
detail into reasons which led him to think they 
were appropriated by the Knights Templars to 
revolting uses. In one of his accounts the positions 
of these are actually laid down ona plan. Scep- 
ticism as to the real character of Dr. Oliver’s dis- 
coveries was the reason for the recent excavations, 
which have demonstrated beyond all doubt that 
the good vicar was entirely mistaken. Two of the 
passages were found to be merely descending ways 
from the round nave to a third passage, which 
turned out to be an apsidal Norman crypt that 
underlay the first preshytery. Another passage 
with horrible traces of fires was only a post-Sup- 
pression oven; and the remainder were purely 





imaginary, and based upon a misreading of ordinary 
lines of walling. It was also impossible, from the 
nearness to the surface of the underlying rock, that 
any such passages could ever have existed. 

June 4.—Mr. C. H. Read, President, in the chair, 
—Before beginning the business of the evening the 
President referred in fitting terms to the great loss 
which the Society, and archeology in general, had 
sustained by the death of Sir John Evans, who was 
one of the Society’s oldest Fellows, and had like. 
wise filled the office of President. He accordingly 
proposed a resolution appreciative of Sir John 
‘vans’s long and valuable services to the Society, 
which was seconded by Sir Edward Brabrook, V.P., 
and carried unanimously.—This being an evening 
appointed for the election of Fellows, no papers 
were read. Mr. C. Dawson exhibited two prick- 
spurs found at Hastings Castle, and a third iron 
object trom Lewes Castle.—The following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows: Prof. C. H. Firth, the 
Rev. William Macgregor. Major Wilmot Vaughan, 
the Rev. E. C. Hopper, Mr. E. M. Beloe, Lieut.-Col. 
P. B. Tuthill, and Messrs. D. G. Warrand, R. V. 
Berkeley, and Percy Manning. 





ZooLocicaL.—May 26.—Prof. FE. A. Minchin, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Messrs. Oldfield 

homas and R. C. Wroughton on mammals 
collected by Mr. C. H. B. Grant near Tette, 
Zambesia, being the tenth and last of the series of 
paperson Mr. C. D. Rudd's exploration of South 
Africa. The importance of this collection was due 
to the fact that Tette was the place where Dr. 
Peters obtained most of the specimens on which his 
* Siugethiere von Mossambique’ (1852) was based, 
and the specimens now collected were therefore 
“*topotypes” of his species, and in consequence of 
great valuein working out South African mammalsin 
general: 104 specimens were referred to, belonging 
to 32 species.—The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing reported 
that the small collection of terrestrial Isopoda made 
by Dr. Cunnington on the Third Tanganyika 
Expedition consisted of four species. For two of 
these he instituted the new genus Anchiphiloscia, 
distinguished by more penicils on the mandibles and 
a different cleavage of the second maxille from 
Philoscia as founded by Latreille in 1804.—Mr. 
F. E. Beddard gave an account of a communication 
on the anatomy of Antechinomys and some other 
marsupials, with special reference to the intestinal 
tract and mesenteries of these and other mammals. 
—Prof. H. G. Seeley read a paper on the dermal 
armour of the extinct reptiles of the genus Pareia- 
saurus, and also exhibited the skull of an extinct 
reptile of the genus Diademodon.—A communication 
from the Hon. N.C. Rothschild contained descrip- 
tions of many new species of Siphonaptera. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—June 1.—Mr. G. E. Moore, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. Arthur J. Balfour was elected a 
Member.—Prof. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on 
‘The Relation of Subject and Object from the 
Point of View of Psychological Development.’ The 
relation of subject and object, it was maintained, is 
psychologically ultimateand primordial in character. 
The vaguest recognition of what, from the point of 
view of the subject, we can describe as an “ object” 
comes about gradually in the course of conscious 
experience, and involves features which are 
essentially of the nature of thoughts or conceptions. 
As against the view that “presentations” are from 
the first ‘‘ objects,” or ‘* psychical objects,” it was 
contended that, on the contrary, “ presentations ” 
are but wavs in which objects are apprehended, and 
have no independent existence apart from the act 
of apprehension. Nodoubt in mature experience 
we do tend to separate the content apprehended 
from the real thing on the one hand, and from the 
act of apprehending on the other; but this is a 
complicated result of reflection, and does not 
justify the ascription to what are called “ pre- 


sentations” of a distinct mode of existence. 
At the same time, it was argued that 
the form of conscious life which precedes 


cognition, or the awareness of objects, is not rightly 
described as “feeling.” What we are entitled to 
assume in the case of the rudimentary conscious- 
ness is that whilst its modes of being would be 
wrongly designated by any one of the general terms, 
cognition, feeling, or conation, such primitive states 
of mind contain in themselves the roots from which 
these three diverging stems take their rise. Fixing 
attention. then, on the subject-object relation as it 
comes before us in ordinary experience, the writer 
attempted to show that the several features in- 
volved in it imply psychologically a twofold and 
parallel development, in the recognition on the one 
hand of the mental life, and on the other hand of 
the material world. The thing comes to be regarded 
as real, and, correlatively, the subject comes to 
distinguish the reality of its own acts of appre 
hending from the unreality, for example, of the 
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content of an act of imagination. The thing comes 
to be regarded as permanent and independent, and, 
correlatively, the subject comes to distinguish the 
act of apprehending as a momentary phase of its 
own inner life, which relatively to such momentary 
yhase it comes to regard as permanent and constant. 

he thing comes tobe regarded as external or outer, 
as B perce | the characteristics of extendedness ; 
and correlatively, as the result of the same set of 
conditions, the subject comes to distinguish its own 
mental life as inner, as possessing the characteristics 
of psychical non-extendedness. And so likewise 
in respect to the various other derivative features 
psychologically involved in the awareness of an 
object. hen we work downwards to a stage of 
mental life in which such characteristics would 
form no = of the subject’s experience, we reach 
a@ mode of consciousness which we can describe only 
as a state of awareness of a vaguely defined, ob- 
scurely discriminated sense- quality. From the 
first, therefore, discrimination is involved; con- 
sciousness is throughout and essentially a discrimi- 
nating activity. So also, of course, sense-affection 
is involved ; but sense-affection may mean no more 
than that on the occurrence of a stimulation of a 
sense-organ, and the cerebral change consequent 
thereupon, there arises a specific mode or state of 
consciousness in and through which a sense-quality 
is apprehended. We have no ground whatever for 
supposing that the sense-quality is itself a product 
of the affection or impression. Accordingly, the 
psychological problem is not to exhibit the way in 
which the objects of knowledge are gradually built 
up out of mental elements, but to trace the way in 
which apprehension of objective reality is gradually 
acquired. The paper was followed by a discussion. 





PuysicaLt.—May 22.—Dr. C. Chree, President, in 
the chair.—A Special General Meeting was held to 
consider the proposed alterations in the Articles of 
Association. The principal changes were described 
by the Secretary, and a resolution was passed in 
favour of the alterations.—At the Ordinary Meeting 
which followed, Mr. F. P. Sexton read a paper ‘On 
the Spectrum Top.’ A paper ‘On the Coefficient 
of Diffusion’ was read by Mr. B. W. Clack.—Mr. 
B. S. Cohen read a paper on ‘The Production of 
Small Variable - Frequency Alternating Currents 
suitable for Telephonic and other Measurements.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mos. Cee, 8.30.—‘ Journey on the Upper Salwin,’ Mr. G. 
orrest. 
Tves. Statistical, 4.30.—Annual Meeting; Paper on ‘The Improve- 
ment of Official Statistics,’ Mr. A. L. Dowie. 

—_ Colonial Institute, 8.—Address by Viscount Milner. 

— Zoological, 8.30.—'The Duke of Bedford's Zoological Explora- 
tion of Eastern Asia: X. List of Mammals from the 
Provinces of Chili-li and Shan-si, N. China,’ Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas ; ‘On a Case of Imperfect Development in Echinus 
exculentus,’ Messrs. J. Ritchie and D. C. McIntosh; and 
other papers. 

Wep. Meteorological, 430. — ‘An Elementary Explanation of 
Correlation : illustrated Le Rainfall and Depth of Water in 
a Well,” Mr. R. H. Hooker; ‘The Hong Kong Typhoon, 
September 18th, 1906,’ Mr. Lawrence Gibbs. 

— Folk-lore, 8.—‘Female Infanticide in the Punjab,’ Capt. 
O’Brien ; ‘The Balemba,’ M. Henri Junod. 

— Geological, 8. 

ae Microscopical, 8.—‘ On Cycloloculina, a New Generic T of 
the Foraminifera, Messrs. E. Heron-Allen ant. A 
Earland ; ‘Illuminating Apparatus for the Microscope,’ Mr. 
J. W. Gordon. 

Tuvns. Royal, 4.30. 
= Linnean, 8. 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Thermal Decomposition of Hydro- 
Methane, Othane, Ethylene, and 
y . Bone and H. F. Coward; ‘The 
Rusting of Iron,’ Mr. W. A. Tilden; and other papers. 

= Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—' Excavations on the Site of the 
Romano-British Town of Calleva at Silchester in 1907,’ 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 


carbons: Part I. 
Acetylene,’ Messrs. W. 





Science Gossip. 


Dr, Samson Gemmett, Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the University of Glas- 
gow, has been appointed Professor of 
Practice of Medicine in that University, in 
succession to the late Sir T. M‘Call 
Anderson ; and Mr, Francis Mitchell Caird, 
Lecturer on Clinical Surgery in the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, has been appointed 
Regius Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh, in the room of the 
late Prof. Annandale, 


ENCKE’s periodical comet was observed 
by Mr. Woodgate at the Cape Observatory 
on the morning of the 28th ult., not far from 
the star » Eridani. Moving in a south- 
westerly direction, it is now in the constel- 
lation Sculptor, and will pass about four 
degrees due north of a Pheenicis on the 
19th inst. It seems probable, from the 
calculations*of Prof. WeissJof Vienna, that 





the photographic registrations by Prof. 
Max Wolf at Heidelberg on December 25th 
and several days in January, and at first 
supposed to be of Encke’s comet, were 
really of two separate bodies, which may 
have been portions of that comet, now 
probably undergoing disintegration, It is 
not likely, then, that many observations 
will be obtained of it at this return, ninety 
years after the shortness of its period was 
established by Encke, 

Dr. J. H. Metcaur of Taunton, Mass., 
announces the discovery of four more small 
planets, which were registered on photo- 
graphs taken, one each on April 20th and 
24th respectively, and two on April 26th. 

MapAME CERASKI, examining photo- 
graphic plates taken by M. Blazko at the 
Moscow Observatory, has detected varia- 
bility in a star in Orion, which is numbered 
+ 14°,1259 in the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung.’ 
Its brightness changes from magnitude 8°3 
to 9°0, and the period is probably short. 
In a general list it will be reckoned as 
var, 11, 1908, Orionis, 








FINE ARTS 


— 


Manuel d’ Archéologie préhistorique, celtique, 
et gallo-romaine.Par Joseph Déchelette. 
—Vol. I. Archéologie préhistorique. (Paris, 
Picard & Fils.) 

Tuis volume of 766 pages deals with 

prehistoric archeology only, and is to be 

followed by a second volume dealing with 
the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age 
up to Cesar’s conquests, under the title of 

‘ Archéologie préhistorique ou celtique,’ 

and a third volume dealing with Gallo- 

Roman archeology. The arrangement is 

simple, the text of the present volume 

being divided under the two heads of the 

Paleolithic or Chipped Stone Age, and 

the Neolithic or Polished Stone Age. The 

author is Conservator of the Museum at 

Roanne (Loire), and is well known for 

his researches at Mont Beuvray, the 

ancient Bibracte, and for his writings on 
the Bronze Age and on Gallo-Roman 
ceramics. It may be observed that no 
place is found in his work for eoliths or 
for Tertiary man, and he dismisses the 
evidence adduced in their favour by the 

repetition of Broca’s remark in 1877: 

“L’homme tertiaire n’est encore que sur 

le seuil de la science.” 

It is an omission in M. Déchelette’s 
work that he does not refer to the account 
of flint weapons discovered at Hoxne, in 
Suffolk, communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries on June 22nd, 1797, by John 
Frere, and published in the thirteenth 
volume of Archeologia, with excellent 
engravings of two of the weapons. Frere 
then said that the situation in which these 
weapons were found may tempt us to 
refer them to a very remote period, 
‘‘ even beyond that of the present world ” ; 
and that the manner in which they lay 
would lead to the persuasion that they 
were in the place of their manufacture, 
and not an accidental deposit. Though all 
credit is due to Boucher de Perthes for 
the final demonstration of the work of 
man in Paleolithic times, which, as M. 
Déchelette truly says, conquered the 
resistance caused by scepticism and in- 





difference to previous discoveries, and 
won the adhesion of the greatest French 
and English authorities of that day, the 
insight of Frere had led him long before 
to a sound judgment of the real meaning 
of these flint weapons, and his discovery 
deserves a place in the history of the 
question. The strange thing is that so 
bold and novel a conclusion as he ventured 
to state was allowed to fall flat. Boucher 
de Perthes was wholly unaware of it, as 
probably was every one else in his time, 
until further study led to reference being 
made to Frere’s paper. 

In the arrangement of the Paleolithic 
portion of his work M. Déchelette follows 
the sequence of periods identified with 
the names of the places where remains 
have been found that is now accepted by 
French anthropologists—the first Palzo- 
lithic or Chellean period, after Chelles, in 
the Seine et Marne: the Acheulean, after 
St. Acheul, at Amiens; the Mousterian, 
after Moustier, in the Dordogne; and the 
Upper Quaternary or reindeer period, 
divided into three stages—Aurignacean, 
after Aurignac, on the Garonne ; Solutrean 
after Solutré (Sadne-et-Loire) ; and Mag- 
dalenian, after the station of La Madeleine. 
He devotes much attention to the art of 
the reindeer epoch, to which he attributes 
all the artistic remains that have been 
discovered, discarding the stones supposed 
by M. Thieullen and others to have been 
intentionally retouched as being the 
result of mere accident, and possessing 
no more archeological value than the 
vague shapes of man or animal that 
the winds sometimes produce in a 
passing cloud. The art of the reindeer 
period dies with it; there are no traces 
of it in Neolithic times. M. Salomon 
Reinach aptly describes it as “ proles 
sine matre creata, mater sine prole 
defuncta.” It seems to appear first in 
the form of sculpture, as in the figurines 
of Brassempouy and Grimaldi, which 
afford some anthropological indications * 
of the physical appearance of the people. 
The spirited animal sculptures appear 
to belong to a later division of the reindeer 
period, as also do the engravings, One 
of these, from Mas d’Azil, an icthyphallic 
representation of a figure apparently 
human, but with an apelike head, was 
thought by the late M. Piette to be 
possibly an anthropomorphic ape. M. 
Déchelette does not adopt this view, nor 
the view that it is a fanciful imaginative 
drawing, and suggests as a more probable 
explanation that it was a masked man. 
The practice of masking for magical or 
ceremonial purposes seems to belong to a 
later stage than this, when there is no 
evidence even of the use of clothing ; but 
it is difficult to arrive at a more satis- 
factory explanation. Might it be an 
inaccurately drawn picture of a real 
animal, or even a satirical caricature 
of a man? The wall-paintings of the 
Dordogne and elsewhere are also fully 
discussed, including outline silhouettes 
from Altamira in Spain, similar to the 
figure just mentioned. 

For all these strange works of art the 
question of authenticity is pertinent, and 
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M. Déchelette gives his reasons for answer- 
ing it in the affirmative, adopting the 
chronological classification attempted by 
the Abbé Breuil. He refers also to the 
rock markings found in California, 
North Africa, and Australia. The final 
chapter of the first division of the volume 
deals with sepulture and funeral rites. 

The division relating to the Neolithic 
Age, after an introductory chapter dis- 
cussing thetransitional period and attempt- 
ing to sketch a chronology, contains a 
full description of the pile dwellings, two 
chapters relating to megalithic monu- 
ments, a discussion of Neolithic sepulture, 
two chapters relating to Neolithic industry, 
an ample discussion of Neolithic ceramic, 
a chapter devoted to the bodily adorn- 
ments of the people, and another to the 
art and commerce of the period. In art 
there is a clear falling back from the early 
excellence of the artists of the Paleolithic 
period, and M. Déchelette acknowledges 
the uncertainty that exists as to the precise 
age to which the monuments are to be 
attributed. The evidence of Neolithic 
commerce is in the discovery of ornaments 
of precious stone (resembling the tur- 
quoise), amber, and jade and jadeite, 
in places to which they must have been 
imported from distant shores. 

n two useful appendixes are contained 
a bibliographical list of the caverns or 
rock-shelters of France in which worked 
bones of the reindeer age have been 
found or which have ornamented walls ; 
and a bibliographical list of the stations 
and ateliers of Neolithic France—both 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
departments. The index is excellent, 
occupying 53 pages; and the volume is 
embellished by 249 figures in the text. M. 
Déchelette has undertaken a _ laborious 
work, and, so far as this first instalment 
of it is concerned, has executed it with 
great skill. He has provided the student 
of prehistoric archeology with an indis- 
pensable manual, and a worthy exposition 
of the wide branch of antiquarian research 
with which it deals. 








The Architecture of Greece and Rome. By 
William J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers. 
Second Edition by R. Phené Spiers. (Bats- 
ford.)—-When the first edition of this book 
appeared in 1902, it was welcome as meeting 
a need greatly felt by English students of 
architecture. The fact that a new edition 
has been called for shows that it has met 
with due appreciation; and this demand 
has given an opportunity to Mr. Phené 
Spiers to revise the whole, and to correct 
the errors of detail that did something to 
impair the value of the book; it has also 
enabled him to supplement it by valuable 
additions. The extent of these may be 
judged from the fact that there are about 
60 additional pages of text, and 75 new 
illustrations. e of the most interesting 
of these is the restoration of the entrance to 
the great vaulted tomb at Mycene, and of 
the columns from it now set up in the 
British Museum; a description of the 
Cretan | pr gnon is also included. The frontis- 
piece of the present edition is the restoration 
of the sanctuary at Eleusis by J. P. Deering 
(Gandy), R.A.; this is a beautiful drawing, 
but it might have been well to state in the 





text that it is not in accordance with recent 
excavations. 

The revision of the text has evidently 
been most careful and thorough, and almost 
all the misprints and other oversights of 
the earlier edition have been corrected ; 
one or two still remain, such as the river 
“* Seleucus ’’ for Selinus on p. 105, ‘‘eapitol’’ 
on p. 271, and “ Galeassi’’ for Galassi on 
p- 279. A few more serious corrections still 
require to be made; thus the statement 
that the stage at Epidaurus was ‘“ reached 
by flights of steps in the centre and at the 
sides”’ is hard to understand. ‘‘ Minerva 
Polias”’ or ‘“‘ Minerva Athena”’ looks quaint 
in a modern book ; and the name ‘“‘ Tomb of 
Agamemnon” for the large vaulted tomb 
at Mycene seems to accord neither with 
fact nor tradition. Pausanias calls it the 
“Treasury of Atreus’’; and Schliemann’s 
“Tomb of Agamemnon” was the shaft 
grave above in the Acropolis. It is true the 
name is applied in some guide-books to 
the vaulted tomb; but it rests on no 
authority. The old plan of Ephesus given 
on p. 134 is now almost completely super- 
seded by the Austrian excavations. 

These, however, are details difficult to 
keep pace with in a progressive subject. In 
its new form the book is an excellent and 
suggestive introduction to the study of 


Greek and Roman architecture. . wa 


A WRETCHEDLY bad book, La Place de 
l' Etoile et l' Arc de Triomphe, by M. Gaston 
Duchesne (Paris, Daragon), might easily 
be made into a useful volume. One of its 
worst points lies in the illustrations, which 
are badly chosen, and might without diffi- 
culty be changed. The architect who 
figures in one of the principal plates should 
not have been preferred to Chalgrin, the 
real author of the first project. The great 
sculptor Rude is libelled in the single plate 
which shows his immortal work. The only 
present value of the volume is in its ‘ Icono- 
graphie ’—fairly full. 








FRENCH PICTURES AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


THE art exhibitions of the two countries 
hung side by side in the same building 
are startlingly different in aspect—sur- 
prisingly so when we consider the freedom 
of intercourse which now prevails, with the 
consequent blending of national character- 
istics. The divergence, however, is largely 
due to the presence in both collections of a 
body of painting dating from an earlier 
period, and to the different manner, more- 
over, in which the hangers of the French 
and the English pictures have handled such 
retrospective work. The Englishmen, with 
that love of order and method which is 
supposed to be a Gallic characteristic, offer a 
room of Reynolds and Gainsborough, another 
of Pre-Raphaelites, and another of present- 
day exhibitors at the Royal Academy. The 
Frenchmen have preferred to mingle old 
pictures and the new, in_order to secure 
pleasant alternations of size and tonality. 
A general comparison between past and 
present is thus evaded. It is a method of 
tricking the public into sounder criticism of 
current work which may be well set against 
the advantages of approximately chrono- 
logical arrangement. is week a catalogue 
has been issued. 

If, however, the French pictures are 
perhaps better arranged than the English, 
they are not (in view of the material at 
the disposal of each) nearly so well selected. 
The British Committee seems to have wished 


and thus has gathered in some undesirables, 
but also many of the better among living 
painters whose presence we hardly counted 
on in such an official collection. Without 
venturing far from popular lines, it 
has done its best to remember such good 
pictures as have been shown in London in 
recent years—in some instances (as those of 
Sir Edward Poynter and Leighton) securing 
about the best work the artists ever painted. 

Where space is so valuable, wo rather 
wonder that a place of honour is given to 
M. Detaille’s enormous illustration Victimes 
du Devoir, or to the essay in official picture- 
making contributed by M. Roll. So also the 
battle pictures of MM. Charles Fouqueray 
and H. Jacquier, or the harrowing realistic 
funerals of MM. Tattegrain and Friant, are 
the sensations of an hour, and hardly call 
for a place in a serious attempt to represent 
French art. 

In the first room of this pleasantly hung, 
but haphazard collection a charming 
mannered portrait by E. Hébert is, perhaps, 
the most important picture. It is the 
quintessence of French sentiment, as femi- 
nine as a Gainsborough, and makes a claim 
on behalf of its author for more considera- 
tion than he usually gets among us. A 
small canvas by Chasseriau is the only 
example of a painter not sufficiently seen 
in England; while we could have wished 
that some fragment or project for decorative 
work might have represented Paul Baudry 
instead of a portrait. We note also an indif- 
ferent Chaplin, and good work by Désiré- 
Lucas. Rooms II. and III. show good men 
poorly represented. Harpignies and Pointe- 
lin, in canvases rather too big for them, 
look a little tricky and dull respectively 
Puvis deChavannes with his Beheading of John 
the Baptist is shown in the nearest approach 
to popular sensationalism he achieved. 
Neither Gustave Moreau nor Courbet is 
represented by his best work, though there 
are passages of beautiful painting in La 
Sieste which display the latter’s rare gift 
for using green in a manner which is pictori- 
ally handsome. La Dame au Gant, how- 
ever, the one superlatively fine portrait by 
Carolus Duran, looks as distinguished as ever, 
and is one of the best pictures in the collec- 
tion. Inthe next room is another of the finest 
features of the show, where, among cha- 
racteristic portraits by Cabanel, Henner, 
and Lepage, hang three heads by Corot of 
extraordinary beauty. One almost regrets 
that he became a landscape painter as one 
appreciates the delicate charm of the girl's 
head (which is worthy of Whistler) or his 
even more perfect portrait of Daumier along- 
side. 

Room V. is the large gallery of honour, 
and its contents are of the popular order. 
Hoffbauer’s Sur les Toits, which obtained 
extravagant laudation a few years back 
at the Salon, reveals itself as a typical work 
of Young America—only a little superior 
to Etcheverry’s Vertige of printshop popu- 
larity. In such company the large Ziem, 
Venise, has a grandiose look of style, and 
Les Communiantes by Gervex technical 
brilliance. Maignan and Richemont in 
the next room show the successful painter 
of Salon pictures on his flimsier side, Joseph 
Bail on the more solid. Alf. Agache and 
Gustave Courtois are painters of more 
personality, but both inclined to stray into 
odd bypaths of painting wherein their 
real qualities of severe draughtsmanship 
are to some extent thrown away. In 
one of the last two rooms in _ this 
French Section (which the visitor is not 
unlikely to miss) M. Courtois is represented 
by his famous white portrait of 1891 more 
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Lepage’s Luxemburg picture Les Foins 
seems to be darkening somewhat, yet retains 
its charm. 

In the next room are the nymphs of Collin 
and Henner, the latter challenging com- 
parisons with a picture by the late William 
Stott of Oldham, by no means to the English 
painter’s disadvantage. Dagnan’s Con- 
scripts is rather sentimental, and loses by 
comparison with an admirably sincere 

rtrait of an old man alongside. On these 
ollows superficial cleverness without severe 
direction, running in Aimé Morot and 
Frangois Flameng towards the cheaply 
sensational, restrained in Marcel Baschet 
within the bounds of cold respectability. 
The portraits of the latter represent the 
average of modern French painting. 

As among all these we come upon an occa- 
sional Barbizon landscape, so in Room X. 
is an inadequate group of impressionists. 
Manet’s Reader is surely the most unob- 
trusive pictute in either the French or the 
British Section. Excellent as it is, neither 
this nor the Summer (also recently exhibited 
in London) shows the painter as an inno- 
vator. A still life alongside is his most 
characteristic work here. It has wonderful 
passages, but we suspect that certain of the 
darker earth colours (perhaps because they 
contain a larger percentage of oil) have 
blackened somewhat. Here also are a 
good landscape by Cazin and a careful 
dry little picture by Bonvin, representing 
monks carrying on some process of distilla- 
tion. 

In the last two galleries the mixed hang- 
ing becomes chaotic, works in every medium 
being hung together, and Ingres’s drawing 
for his A potheosis of Homer rubbing shoulders 
with the slight modernities of Abel Truchet 
and Jeanniot. The sturdy capacity of 
Simon’s portrait group of children should 
not be missed, nor the wonderful Versailles 
interior by Maurice Lobre—a kind of 
narrower, but perfected Orpen, with a more 
refined sense of colour. 

The organizers of the show have, appa- 
rently, made little attempt to present a 
view of the development of French art, or 
to fill up the principal gaps in the English- 
man’s knowledge of the subject. This is a 
pity, for it is now a matter in which there 
is a general and not wholly ill - informed 
interest. 

















MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Some of the water-colours shown by Mr. 
Sargent at the Carfax Gallery are old friends. 
Nos, 1, 5, 12, 19, and 23, for instance, 
having been exhibited before, need not 
again be referred to, though some of them 
are among the most interesting of the present 
collection of the artist’s “ holiday sketches.”’ 
Some of the remainder bear rather evidently 
the mark of their origin, notably the Syrian 
subjects, which are often—The Bedouin 
Camp (21) is an example—mere haphazard 
“‘ impressions de voyage.”” Even here, how- 
ever, the painter occasionally, as in the 
Bedouin Mother (15), becomes stirred to an 
intenser interest, and produces not a random 
record of local interest, but a permanent 
expression of the larger facts of existence. 

In Italy he is less the tourist, being 
virtually at home, and though he is liable to 
be content with startling us, he is more often 
inclined to push his study to an intimate 
pitch—to seek the beauty which lies hid 
under the crude facts. He does this in a 
measure in his impression of The Doge's 
Palace (16), which is like an unusually 
masculine Brabazon, and still more in 
The Bridge of Sighs (40), with its splash 
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of which were happily subjects too ‘hack- 
neyed to tempt him without some original 
motive in the way of desi Another 
Venetian sketch (39) gives admirably the 
effect of one of those cavernous archways 
which admit the stillness of shadowed water 
right into the interior of the dwelling, 
wherein the gondoliers’ oars splash echoes 
beneath ancient vaults, Shipping (41) is o 
lively record of interlacing masts seen from 
the Zattere; while the Palazzo Labia (32) 
and a brilliant copy (38) after Van Dyck 
aro also among the best of an unusually in- 
teresting lot of sketches. 

At Mr. McLean’s galleries is a fairly 
representative collection of those modern 
Dutch painters who are popular both 
in good and bad examples. That both 
are to be seen here is evident if we com- 
pare, for instance, the cheaply fabricated 
Evening (39), by Th. de Bock, with the 
same artist's Beech Trees (32) with its 
beautifully frank execution—the paint of 
Courbet, Less marked, but still evident, 
is the superiority of Bosboom’s scholarly, 
indeed slightly pedantic Interior of a 
Church at Hatum (23) ‘over his weaker 
Church Organ (5) or his Interior of Trier 
Cathedral (3), wherein as an oil painter he 
uses—somewhat to our surprise—Martin 
Rico’s favourite trick of making his large 
flat spaces “ interesting’? by an artificially 
broken touch. Even with the Spanish 
painter this dancing papillotage becomes a 
trifle mechanical at times, and with the 
Dutchmen it only frets the solemnity of a 
church interior. 

The Gathering Potatoes (18) of Joseph 
Israéls is a charming, if not a great work, 
standing midway between his loose and 
ragged later manner, shown in The Rabbi 
(48), and the tight and anxious work with 
which, like most fine painters, he began. 
The Widower (34) is an example of this 
earlier manner, and its sentiment is more 
poignant than that of the later and—from 
a painter's point of view—more accom- 
plished works of the artist. When the 
confident knowledge of his later years is 
applied to the exploitation of sentimental 
themes, such professional handling seems 
almost like a trick. This naive and reverent 
absorption in a difficult task, on the other 
hand, imposes itself on the spectator ; 
observe, for example, the sensitive drawing 
of the hands holding the violin in this 
picture—the drawing of an artist absorbed 
in his work, forgetful of everything but 
expression. 

The main interest of the exhibition is in 
this and a few other works showing these 
Dutchmen in their earlier tight manner—a 
phase of their art but little seen in London 
galleries : Mauve’s Cattle Resting (38) may be 
cited, or the view of a river (41) by J. H. 
Weissenbruch, Other good pictures are The 
Frugal Meal (13), a mother and child, by A. 
Neuhuys ; the solider rendering of a similar 
theme by J. S. Kever (29); an unwonted 
splash of colour by Willem Maris, Ducks 
(26); and a flimsy, but well-observed little 
landscape, Over the Marshes (45), by Gabriel. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. Rosert Gress, R.S.A., has been 
appointed Painter and Limner to the King 
in Scotland. Many of Mr. Gibb’s military 
pictures are familiar through engravings, 
For twelve years Mr. Gibb acted as Curator 
of the National Gallery of Scotland, and he 
is joint convener of the Art Committee of 
the Scottish National Exhibition, which has 
gathered the remarkable collection of pictures 


of the office of King’s Limner have been 
Raeburn, David Wilkie, William Allan, 
and Noel Paton. 


An exhibition of pictures by six brothers, 
Messrs. Albert, Henry, George, Jack, Edwin, 
and Norman Morrow—has been held this 
week in Dublin. The Parisian sketches of 
Mr, George Morrow, the well-known Punch 
illustrator, and the Spanish sketches of Mr. 
Norman Morrow, were specially noteworthy 
in the exhibition. 


Dr. W. H. Gratran FLoop writes regard- 
ing the portrait of Carolan, the Irish bard :— 
“In my ‘History of Irish Music’ (2nd ed., 
p. 230) I point out that the original portrait of 
Turlogh O’Carolan, dating from 1720-21, can 
scarcely have been by Van der Hagen, who did 
not come to Ireland till 1730. However, it is an 
excellent work of art, and is now at Clonalis, 
Castlerea, co. Roscommon, the property of O’Conor 
Don, D.L., who also possesses other relics of 
O’Carolan, including his harp. Watty Cox pre- 
sented the painting to Thomas Finn, who allowed 
copies to be made. Hardiman’s copy was engraved 
by J. Rogers, and appears as a frontispiece to his 
‘Trish Minstrelsy’ (1831). An earlier engraving 
from Hardiman’s painting was by John Martyn, of 
24, Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin (dedicated to his 
Excellency the Marquis Wellesley, K.G., in 
November, 1822), of which I have a copy.” 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (June 13).—Appliqué Pictures by V. W. Newmap, New Dudley 
Gallery. 


— Caricatures by “Sem” of Racing, Yachting, and Social 
Personages, Fine-Art Society. ree 

— Edwardian Sketch Club Second Annual Exhibition, New 
Dudley Gallery. ee P 

_ English Landscape Art, Paintings, and Water-colours by 
Byron Cooper, Little Gallery van Brakel. e 

— Game-Birds and Shooting Sketches, Water-colours by V. R. 
Balfour-browne, Fine-Art Society. 

- Moods of Nature, Paintings by Pringle Brooks of Australian, 
South African, and English Landscapes, Private View, 
Mount Street Galleries. 

Mox, Egypt and Nubia, Water-colours by A. O. Lamplough, Press 

. wets Modern Gallery, : F 

“ Mrs, Leslie-Melville’s Works, and Women’s Arts and Craft's, 


Earle's Hotel, Grosvenor Street, W 








MUSIC 


—<>— 
FRENCH MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Les Fétes et les Chants de la Révolution 
francaise, By Julien Tiersot. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.) 

Musiciens daujourd hui. By Romain Rol- 
land, (Same publishers.) 


Durinc the whole period of the French 
Revolution there was no lack of national 
festivals, and as the author of the former 
book remarks in his preface, music from the 
very first played an essential part in all 
of them: it added brilliancy and life, and 
at the same time expressed the inner, the 
collective feeling of the people. Thus our 
author, and of course instrumental music 
in itself would intensify particular moods 
of joy or solemnity; but in the “chants” 
the words, after all, gave the chief impulse 
to the “sentiment collectif.” Our author 
devotes a portion of his preface to the 
remarks of many great men concerning the 
advantages of popular festivals, 

There is no need to say anything about 
the various fétes during the Revolution, 
but one or two comments may be made 
on the music and musicians of the period. 
For instance, there was Gossec, a composer 
who at the present day is little more than a 
name, In 1789 he was appointed director 
of the music of the first national fétes, and 
the ‘Te Deum’ which he wrote in 1790, 
and of which the autograph score is in the 
Paris Conservatoire, h evidently not 
escaped the notice of Berlioz; M. Tiersot 
mentions the ‘‘ Judex crederis esse venturus,”’ 
with its trombones and instruments of 
percussion, But there was another com- 








and scramble of excited gondoliers—both 


now on view at Saughton. Previous holders 


poser connected with the festivals who 
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influenced Berlioz more directly, This was 
J. F. Lesueur. He celebrated in song the 
early triumphs of the Republic, but after- 
wards became director of the Chapelle 
Impériale under Napoleon. A third com- 

r was Méhul, who wrote a ‘Hymne & 

a Raison’; his ‘Chant du Départ’ was, 
however, his masterpiece in this particular 
line. Much is, of course, said about Rouget 
de Lisle and his ‘ Marseillaise’ which in 
1795 was declared, in a sitting of the Con- 
vention, the “chant national.” There is 
a valuable appendix, ‘Sources, Documents 
et Discussions,’ to this interesting and well- 
written volume. 

The title of M. Romain Rolland’s book 
is attractive. He first discusses two com- 
posers who, though both dead, are, so far 
as influence is concerned, both of “ to-day.” 
In this country little note is now taken 
of Berlioz, but on the Continent it is 
different. Our author tells of the com- 
poser’s want of definite aim in his life, and 
he admires, as many do, his \ ish to throw 
off the yoke of conventior Then, again, 
he will not allow direct comparison with 
Wagner; each, he tells us, went his own 
way, and each was great; and here also 
we agree with him. Yet when he refers 
to this or that magnificent page in Berlioz’s 
works, one feels that he is well aware 
of their inequality as a whole, Berlioz’s 
intentions were lofty, but he could not 
fully realize them. We should describe 
M. Rolland’s account somewhat as an 
apology for Berlioz, When, the composer 
wrote his ‘Ouverture des Francs-Juges,’ 
the name of Weber was unknown to him, and 
of Beethoven he had heard only an Andante, 
says our author, who adds that Berlioz 
““was the most prodigious phenomenon in 
the history of the music of the nineteenth 
century”! Knowledge of what their great 
predecessors had done developed and 
strengthened the genius of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Wagner. For want of it Berlioz, how- 
ever, soon exhausted his best powers. 

M. Rolland’s remarks on other and more 
modern composers, especially Strauss, show 
judgment and skill in writing; and the 
final section of the book, ‘ Le Renouveau,’ 
is specially interesting. Whatever may 
come of the theories and music of Debussy 
and other moderns, there is no doubt that 
French composers are trying new paths. 








Musical Gossip. 


Guivcr’s ‘Armide’ was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1906, for the first time 
in England, It was originally heard at 
Paris in 1777, and it is indeed strange that 
it should not have been given here before. 
It was in this work that the composer 
strove, to quote his words, “‘to be more 
painter and poet than musician”; but in 
the ‘“‘ Hatred”’ act, and in the final scene 
of the fifth act, he also shows dramatic 
power. It is difficult to get the public 
to take interest in works of a remote past: 
Beethoven in instrumental music, and 
Wagner in dramatic, spoilt to a large 
extent public taste for the work of their 
predecessors. But Gluck’s ‘ Armide’ music 
is so pure, noble, and, as regards the ballet 
scenes, lovely, that if it became familiar 
it would, we imagine, appeal to the public. 
At first. it sounds too simple, yet that is 
one of its strong points, 


Last Saturday evening it was performed 
with an excellent cast. Mlle. Destinn im- 
personated Armide; Herr Cornelius, Ri- 


naldo ; and Madame Kirkby Lunn, Hatred. 
All were at their best, although in the final 
scene, which demands all possible strength, 
Mile, Destinn showed signs of fatigue. The 
work was given in German, which, as Gluck 
fitted his music to the French words with 


extreme care, prevented its full effect, 
especially in the declamatory passages, 
being felt. The orchestral music was under 


the able direction of Dr. Richter, who secured 
a delightful rendering. The ballet scenes 
were admirable. 


A RECITAL of royal compositions was 
given by Miss Alys Lorraine at Bechstein 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and the 
idea, so far as we know, was novel, The 
programme included the three songs attri- 
buted to Henry VIII. and the one said to 
have been composed by CharlesI. A ‘ Cava- 
tina’ by King Anthony of Saxony showed 
that he could write a light, pleasing tune ; 
while ‘ Flucht,’ by Princess Luisa, proved 
expressive, King Henri IV. and Marie 
Antoinette were of course represented, the 
one by ‘ Charmante Gabrielle,’ the other by 
*“C’est mon ami.” ‘Sang an Aegir, by 
Kaiser Wilhelm, like the monarch himself, 
is vigorous and direct. These and other 
songs by the Prince Consort and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg were pleasingly sung 
by Miss Lorraine. Mr, E, R. Simmons was 
at the pianoforte. 


At the Mansion House on Tuesday, the 
23rd inst., with the Lord Mayor as chairman, 
an illuminated album, containing an Address, 
will be presented to Dr. Cummings by Sir 
Frederick Bridge. Sir Charles Santley will 
also hand the Doctor a cheque representing 
the subscriptions of those who have desired 
to show their appreciation of his valuable 
services in connexion with the recent libel 
action. 


THE first Promenade Concert at Queen’s 
Hall will take place on August 15th. 


Dr. RicuTerR will produce Sir Edward 
Elgar’s first symphony during the forth- 
coming season of the Hallé Concert Society, 
Manchester. 


MM. MessaGerR AND Brovssan have 
signed the agreement with M. Massenet 
concerning the composer’s new opera ‘ Bac- 
chus,’ which will probably be produced at 
the Opéra next March. The libretto is by 
M. Catulle Mendés, 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
— _ National Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Moy.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mox. Madame Katharine Jones’s Vocal Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
—  Saint-Saéns's Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— a de Concerts d'Instruments Anciens, 3.15, Bechstein 


ail. 
— Signor Cafetto’s Vocal Recital, 8.45, Bechstein Hall. 
— Charles Clark's Vocal Recital. 8.45, Holian Hall. 
Tvrs. Clara Clemens and Marie Nichols’s Vocal and Violin Recital, 
3.15, Bechstein Hall 
Mr. Percy Grainger's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, olian Hall. 
—— Sofie Menter’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Steinway 


I 


All. 

Mr. Louis Austin’s Pianoforte Recital, 8. Steinway Hall. 
Miss Dora Becker's Violin Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
Miss Mary O'Connor's Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Brabazon Lowther's Vocal Recital, 3.15, olian Hall. 
Mr. William Willis’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss manors Wigley’s Piano Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
s. Miss Ida Kapetschni’s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

Ernest Sharpe's Vocal Recital, 3, Holian Hall 
Miss Louise maisons, 3.15, Salle Erard. 
Mrs. Mary Layton’s Ladies’ Choir, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Florence Shee’s Concert. 8.30, Steinway Hall. 

d Svardstrim’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 

Elise Kut ta's Song Recital, 8.45, Bechstein Hall. 
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F. Mr. R. Dawson's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 

Mr. George Menge’s Concert, 3, Holian Hall. 

Miss Sara Davies's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

Mile. von Klemm's Russian Folk-Song Recital, 8.30, Steinway 
all. 

_ as Beatrice Langley’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, Bechstein 

AlL. 

Pr. Theo Lierhammer’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 

Mischa Elman’s Violin Recital, 3. Queen's Hall. 


Miss Vera French's Violin Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 
Miss Sybil Sandiland’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
ame Sobrino’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Nellie Chaplin's Ancient Dances and Music, 3,30 and 8, 


? 
bilisl 





DRAMA 
—-@— 
Types of Tragic Drama. By C. E. 
Vaughan. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In this agreeable book Prof. Vaughan 
reproduces his lectures to a popular 
audience, to whom a great deal of such 
lectures, if they are worth reading after- 
wards, can hardly be instructive at first 
hearing. His admirable criticisms, for 
example, upon the Spanish drama can 
have no real meaning to those who do 
not know Spanish, or who have not taken 
the trouble to study translations of 
Spanish plays. The whole purpose of 
such popular lectures on a great subject 
is not so much to instruct as to suggest, 
unless, indeed, we regard them as mere 
fashionable pastimes. There is a section 
of the public which still imagines that 
knowledge can be gained without labour, 
and takes a smattering as sufficient for 
the needs of society. To such the present 
book will be welcome, but mischievous 
because it is welcome. To serious stu- 
dents, on the other hand, it affords much 
scope for further study. 

We must, of course, allow the author 
a right of selection when dealing briefly 
with immense material ; but we think he 
should have drawn the distinction between 
dramas for the stage and dramas for the 
study, and modified his treatment accord- 
ingly. Thus he tells us much of Brown- 
ing as a dramatist, and Browning is dis- 
tinctly for the study. Prof. Vaughan is 
silent on Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,’ on 
Shelley’s ‘ Cenci,’ on Tennyson’s dramas, 
and on Byron’s, of which the first was 
purely literary ; the rest were the attempts 
of great literary men to be playwrights. 
Among the modern reproductions of 
Greek tragedy he might fairly have dis- 
cussed not only the ‘Samson,’ but also 
Mr. Swinburne’s plays and Arnold’s 
‘Merope.’ These omissions, however, he 
could fairly excuse by alleging that he 
has already crowded as many figures 
into his canvas as were consistent with 
artistic treatment. The limits of space 
in like manner prevent us from comment- 
ing on all the chapters of his charming 
book, and we shall confine ourselves 
mainly to his appreciation of the Greek 
drama—the august mother of several 
daughters, most of them, alas! illegiti- 
mate. 

We cannot but feel that here the author 
has not made himself really intimate 
with his materials, and that in consequence 
many of his judgments are superficial. To 
justify the former part of this statement, 
we may cite such a sentence as ‘‘ The 
Chorus welcomes the persecuted king to 
his last refuge,” in reference to (idipus 
at Colonus. This is exactly what the 
Chorus does not do, and its incivility and 
rude inquisitiveness add greatly to the 
pathos of the situation; for the Tragic 
Chorus was not, as we were mistaught 
when we were young, the ideal spectator 
of the drama, but the commonplace ex- 
ponent af public opinion. Again, he 
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tells us that the lyrical odes of the Chorus 
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were g%wholly diverse from the actor’s 
utterances, thus ignoring those lyrical 
monodies which are a leading feature 
in many Greek plays. It was from this 
model, and not from original esthetic 
considerations, that Goethe introduced 
long monodies into his famous ‘ Iphigenia.’ 
The finest psychological point in that 
drama, which the Professor justly praises, 
is not a romantic novelty, but directly 
suggested by the Neoptolemus in Sopho- 
cles’s ‘ Philoctetes,’ a play which we 
commend to him for special study. So 
also he might make up his mind whether 
the theatre at Athens held 30,000 spec- 
tators, or only at most 15,000, a question 
not without some bearing on the con- 
struction of the plays. Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
measurements show that even the latter 
estimate is very liberal. Still more to 
the purpose would have been some know- 
ledge of the same scholar’s theory that 
the old Greek plays were acted not on 
a raised stage, but by actors in front of a 
palace on the same level as the orchestra, 
and thereforé in direct communication 
with the Chorus, when such communica- 
tion became necessary. 

The author seems to us defective in 
his knowledge of these and other particu- 
lars, which could be learnt from any 
sound history of Greek literature. When 
he says that Euripides used the expedient 
of a ghost on the stage in a bungling and 
ineffective manner, he should surely 
have told his audience that in the ‘ Perse’ 
of Aschylus the ghost of Darius is among 
the noblest features of that play. We 
do not agree with him that the prevailing 
feature of Sophocles’s style is a ‘“ mar- 
vellous sweetness.” There are, indeed, 
passages of that character in the plays, 
but any one who has honestly laboured 
to understand Sophocles, or to teach him 
to a class, knows well that he is exceedingly 
difficult, and every such teacher might 
apply to himself and his colleagues the 
characteristically enigmatical phrase of 
the poet tis tAdyx On roAvpox Gos é£w ; 

Prof. Vaughan is full and interesting 
on Euripides ; but when he tells us that 
he had little influence on the immediate 
future, this may be qualified by the 
observation that Menander’s style is 
se similar to that of Euripides as to afford 
frequent doubts, when a new fragment of 
dramatic verse is discovered, whether 
it belongs to the tragic or to the comic 
poet. 

The author is insistent on the greater 
appreciation of changes in human cha- 
racter by the Romantic dramatists, as 
compared with the Greeks. He attri- 
butes this contrast partly, and no doubt 
justly, to the shorter compass of the Greek 
play. But he has not taken into account 
the fashion of composing in trilogies, in 
which if we possessed more than one speci- 
men we should probably find the same 
hero exhibiting this important dramatic 
feature. The ‘(£dipus at Colonus’ is 
not, we think, the latest of Sophocles’s 
extant plays, and we believe it was not 
a later play in the trilogy of the ‘ Edipus 
Rex’; but surely the poet who composed 
both dramas had clearly before him the 





change in the character of @Edipus brought 
about by years of great misfortune. And 
if Euripides has not painted the gradual 
growth or decay of character with the 
explicitness of a Shakspeare or even an 
Alfieri, he has in four different plays shown 
the subtle and delicate differences with 
which a noble woman confronts the sud- 
den announcement that she must presently 
die for the sake of others. To compare 
such a work as Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ with 
these single psychological moments of 
life seems to us absurd; for ‘ Faust,’ 
in its enormous volume, contains first a 
stage play, and then a study play, which, 
though sometimes attempted on the 
German stage, is unsuited for acting. 

Occasionally we find Prof. Vaughan 
making a general assertion which seems 
to us obscure, if not false. Thus, in 
comparing the use of prose and verse 
as vehicles for tragedy, he says of the 
latter: ‘It is more solid; it gives the 
thought a more sensible, tangible form ”’ ; 
and hence verse is to be preferred. But 
what does he mean? Had he said it of 
prose, most readers would find it more 
intelligible. He repeats a statement we 
criticized some time ago in reviewing 
Prof. Villari’s essays, that real tragedy 
was not possible till the rise of Christianity 
had given us loftier and deeper views 
of human nature than were possible to 
the Greeks. We need not here repeat 
what we then said in refuting that opinion. 
Here is another instance of vagueness. 
He says that the superiority of the modern 
over the ancient drama is its inwardness, 
and adds, “ which is only another way of 
saying it is more ideal.’”’ Here again we 
join issue, and maintain it is only 
another way of saying it is more real; 
for in Hamlet or Faust (his instances) 
there is a wealth of psychological detail 
wholly absent from Orestes, the ancient 
counterpart of Hamlet. The gain seems 
to us not in the direction of the ideal, 
but in individuality. Orestes is any hero 
you like placed in deeply tragic circum- 
stances; Hamlet is a particular man, 
of peculiar characteristics, in the same 
circumstances. He is not more ideal 
than the other; he is more real, or rather 
a far more definite personage. We only 
state our opinion, knowing well that 
subtleties about the ideal and real are 
nearly as vague as they are about the sub- 
jective and objective. 

We must not conclude without expres- 
sing our high appreciation of Prof. 
Vaughan’s lectures. He has a clear and 
agreeable style; he supplies excellent 
views of the tragedies of Alfieri, Racine, 
Hugo, not to speak of the great Spaniards. 
The changing importance of plot and of 
character, as the drama developed, might 
well be compared with similar contrasts 
in the history of the English novel, which 
is now the popular substitute for the 
dramatic tragedy. We trust we may soon 
welcome another edition of these attractive 
lectures, and that our criticism may sug- 
gest to the author additional chapters, 
not to mention explanations of his attitude 
on the controversies which such a book 
is sure to excite. 





THE WEEK. 


AtpwycH.—The Two Pins: a Romantic 
Comedy. By Frank Stayton. 


THE pace of this play redeems its faults. 
They are glaring, though they proceed 
from a view of history for which there is 
some justification. Mr. Stayton is of 
opinion that human nature remains much 
the same from century to century, and 
he maintains that the artist, in laying 
stress on accidental differences of speech 
and manners, may neglect the essential 
similarity which exists between men and 
women of modern times and those of 
past ages. It is a comfortable theory, 
because it saves the novelist or dramatist 
much expenditure of labour. He has 
only to dress up his puppets in the costumes 
of his chosen period, and let them talk 
and act as they might be supposed to do 
under like conditions to-day, and his task 
is completed. No burrowing in libraries 
and museums is needed on this plan, no 
examination of contemporary chronicles, 
no study of the social history of the era. 
All depends, however, on what an author 
understands by “human nature.” We 
might forgive him anachronisms, we 
might pardon him his refusal to attempt 
any reproduction of the language of the 
time, we might condone his attribution 
of modern modes of thought to people 
of a bygone day, if only he avoided con- 
ventionality in his character-drawing. 
But when, as in the case of Mr. Stayton’s 
play, we are shown merely the stock 
figures of romance decked out in medieval 
dress, the result is neither a plausible 
picture of the age nor a story whence 
we can derive more than the faintest sense 
of illusion. 

It is quaint, too, to observe how this 
playwright, who is impatient of the drama 
of local colour and research, shows at 
every step of the action traces of his own 
reading. We are reminded at one point 
of Katharine and Petruchio, at another 
of Angelo and the heroine of ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ and again of the Arden 
scenes of ‘As You Like It’; and the 
comparisons provoked are not, of course, 
favourable to Mr. Stayton. Still, though 
his is no more than a mechanical story, 
it is carried through with a vivacity and 
a dash that are undeniable. When once 
heroine and hero meet—the heroine 
putting herself in the hero’s power to 
save from humiliation a brother who has 
fulfilled his boast that “for two pins” 
he would pull his overlord’s nose—all 
the ritual of the duel of sex, with its 
cuts and thrusts and passes and fencing, 
is gone through with agreeable briskness, 
and provides what is at all events a very 
amusing entertainment. It would be 
difficult, however, to overrate the debt 
which the playwright owes to his 
interpreters — especially to Miss Lily 
Brayton, who is no less winsome as Elsa 
than she was as Rosalind, and looks 
wonderfully picturesque in her knight’s 
suit of chain armour. Mr. Oscar Asche, 
again, in the part of the truculent German 
overlord, alternates happily grim humour 
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and bluff tenderness; while Mr. Courtice 
Pounds supplies incidental songs, and 
Mr. Vernon Steel and others do their 
best to put music into verse which its 
author has striven hard, but for the most 
part in vain, to render poetical. 








Lyceum.—The Prince and the Beggar- 
Maid : a Romantic Drama. By Walter 
Howard. 


ArreR making one successful attempt 
at the popularization of Shakspeare, the 
Lyceum managers have returned to that 
class of drama on which they relied 
when they started their theatre on its 
career as a playhouse for the multitude. 
Like ‘The Midnight Wedding,’ Mr. 
Howard’s latest work is an amalgam of 
the Surrey-side scrt of play and Ruritanian 
romance. All the broad effects of popular 
drama are retained. The hero is tran- 
scendently brave and generous and honour- 
able. The heroine is immaculately chaste 
and trustful in Heaven, though she 
thrusts herself into danger. The villain 
is a villain of the deepest dye. Further, 
the chief characters are of royal blood 
and belong to an imaginary kingdom in 
the South of Europe. Princess Monica’s 
entry into a hostile country in the guise 
of a beggar-maid, her discovery by the 
prince whose suit she has rejected, her 
falling in love with this brutal ruler’s 
gallant brother, the villain’s determina- 
tion that she shall marry a hunchback, 
and the younger prince’s successful rescue 
of his sweetheart constitute a series of 
exciting episodes well calculated to delight 
unsophisticated tastes; and though the 
humour of the piece is primitive and its 
love-scenes are ultra-sentimental, Lyceum 
playgoers of to-day will raise no objections. 
The robust style of acting suited to such 
drama is supplied by Miss Nora Kerin, 
Mr. Halliwell Hobbes, Mr. Lauderdale 
Maitland, and Mr. Eric Mayne. 





The Riddle of the ‘ Bacche’; the Last 
Stage of Euripides’ Religious Views. By 
Gilbert Norwood. (Manchester, University 
Press.)—In the writer of this striking essay 
Dr. Verrall has an enthusiastic follower. 
The ‘Bacche’ has long been a stumbling- 
block to scholars. Dionysus is portrayed in 
such a way that he can be worshipped only 
as a demon, and not as a god. Therefore 
the play must not be regarded as a recanta- 
tion of former attacks upon the traditional 
religion : Euripides believed all through his 
= that “g who do evil are no gods at 
all.” 

Mr. Norwood finds a solution of the diffi- 
culty in the theory that “ Euripides did 
believe in the existence of the person whom 
he puts upon his stage, but not in his god- 
head.” ut if ‘‘ Dionysus” be a mere 
mortal, what is the explanation of the 
miracles, of which many occur in the action, 
some of them upon the stage itself ? These 
miracles are mere delusions, created partly 
by hypnotism and partly by the excitement 
of wine. This view has, we think, been put 
forward tentatively before, but Mr. Nor- 
wood — it in a thorough manner, and in 
partic to the “ palace-miracle.”’ The 
palace of Pentheus, which “ Dionysus” 
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and the chorus assert has fallen to the comet. 
not only continues to stand (as it might by a 
stage fiction), but is actually used shortly 
after as though nothing had happened ; 
nor do those who subsequently come upon 
the stage notice the ruins which, presumably, 
they ought to see before them. Mr. Nor- 
wood rightly holds that his theory cannot 
be correct unless this miracle never occurred, 
and he accounts for the frightened outcries 
of the chorus by the supposition that they 
were hypnotized by “Dionysus.” The 
latter is no divine being, but the mortal son 
of Semele, who, educated in the East, has 
formulated a new religion, besides acquir- 
ing wonderful mesmeric power. Euripides 
wrote the ‘ Bacchz’ to show how, from these 
facts, the story of the god Dionysus gained 
currency in Greece. 

Such is the theory. The critical reader 
will doubtless see objections. Many are 
brought forward candidly by the author 
himself. We go, however, so far as to say 
that, unless very strong evidence can be 
produced against Mr. Norwood’s view, it 
must be accepted as the true solution of the 
problem. We think that he would have 
strengthened his case considerably if he 
had insisted more upon the hypnotic power 
exercised upon Pentheus (Il. 810 foll.). 

Mr. Norwood is generally clear, and 
abounds in illuminating thoughts. He has 
added a full bibliography (running to 
twenty-three pages) of writings on Euri- 
pides, and for this every scholar will offer 
his sincere thanks. In fine, though his 
style and English are sometimes poor, and 
misprints are too numerous, he has done a 
very good piece of work. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


— 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CASTLES and KEEPS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Being a Description of sundry Fortresses, Towers, 
Peels, and other Houses of Strength, built by the 
Princes and Barons of Old Time in the Highlands, 
Islands, Inlands, and Borders of the Ancient and 
God-fearing Kingdom of Scotland. 

By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE, 
Author of ‘Among Bavarian Inns.’ 


With 4 Colour Plates and 48 other Illustrations. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 4to, 15s. net. 


THE BOSWORTH 
PSALTER. 


An Account of a Manuscript formerly belonging 
to O. Turville-Petre, Esq., of Bosworth Hall ; 
now in the British Museum. 


By ABBOT GASQUET and EDMUND BISHOP. 


With an Appendix on the Birth-Date of 
St. Dunstan by LESLIE A. ST. L. TOKE, B.A. 


NOW READY, feap. 8vo, 2s. net; or in limp 
leather, 3s. net. 


THE IDYLLS OF 
THEOCRITUS. 


With the Eclogues of Virgil. 
Translated into English Verse by 
C. S. CALVERLEY. 


With an Introduction by R. Y. TYRRELL, 
Litt.D. D.C.L. [The York Library. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PEOPLE AND 
PROBLEMS. 


A Collection of Addresses and Editorials. 
By FABIAN FRANKLIN, 
Editor of the Baltimore News, 1895-1908. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
A Full Catalogue of the Series (now numbering: 
nearly 800 volumes), will be sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


POETRY and TRUTH 


FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
By J. W. VON GOETHE. 


Revised Translation by M. STEELE-SMITH, 
Head Lecturer in Modern Languages at Newnhan» 
College, Cambridge. 

With an Introduction and Bibliography by KARL. 
BREUL, Litt.D. 


NOW READY, royal 16mo, cloth, ls. net. 


THYSIA. 


An Elegy, in Thirty-Five Sonnets. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C- 
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THE WORKS OF ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 


q It has long been a reproach to England that only one volume by ANATOLE FRANCE has been adequately rendered into- 
English ; yet outside this country he shares the distinction with TOLSTOI of being the greatest and most daring student of humanity 
now living. 





q There have been many difficulties to encounter in completing arrangements for a uniform edition, though perhaps the chief 
barrier to publication here has been the fact that his writings are not for babes—but for men and the mothers of men. Indeed, 
some of his Eastern romances are written with biblical candour, “I have sought truth strenuously,” he tells us, “I have met her 
boldly. I have never turned from her even when she wore an unexpected aspect.” Still, it is believed that the day has come 
for giving English versions of all his imaginative works, and of his monumental study JOAN OF ARO, which is undoubtedly 
the most discussed book in the world of letters to-day. 


q MR. JOHN LANE has pleasure in announcing that he will commence publication of the works of M. ANATOLE FRANCE 
in English, which will be under the general editorship of MR. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, with the following volumes :— 











1. THE RED LILY A Translation by Wixirrep SrepHens (June 16) 
2. MOTHER OF PEARL A Translation by the Eprror (June): 
3. THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON (June): 
4. THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD A Translation by Larcapro HEARN (July): 





4 During the autumn and next year will appear the remaining volumes, including JOAN OF ARC. All the books will be published 
at six shillings each with the exception of JOAN OF ARC. The format of the volumes leaves little to be desired. The size is. 
Demy 8vo (9 x 5} in.), that of Queen Victoria’s Letters, and they will be printed from Caslon type upon a paper light of weight 
but strong in texture, with a cover design in crimson and gold, a gilt top, end-papers from designs by Aubrey Beardsley, initials 
by Henry Ospovat. In short, these are volumes for the bibliophile as well as the lover of fiction, and form perhaps the cheapest 
library edition of copyright novels ever published, for the price is only that of an ordinary novel. 


q The translation of these books has been entrusted to such competent French scholars as MR, ALFRED ALLINSON, HON. 
MAURICE BARING, MR. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, MR. ROBERT B. DOUGLAS, MR. A. W. EVANS, MRS. FARLEY, 
MRS. JOHN LANE, MRS. NEWMARCH, MR. C. E. ROCHE, MISS WINIFRED STEPHENS, and MISS M. P. 
WILLCOCKS. _ 


™ As Anatole Thibault, dit Anatole France, is to most English readers merely a name, it will be well to state that he was born: 
in 1844 in the picturesque and inspiring surroundings of an old bookshop on the Quai Voltaire, Paris, kept by his father, 
Monsieur Thibault, an authority on 18th Century history, from whom the boy caught the passion for the principles of the- 
Revolution, while from his mother he was learning to love the ascetic ideals chronicled in the Lives of the Saints. He was 
schooled with the lovers of old books, missals, and manuscripts; he matriculated on the Quais with the old Jewish dealers of 
curios and objets d'art ; he graduated in the great university of life and experience. It will be recognized that all his work is 
permeated by his youthful impressions; he is, in fact, a virtuoso at large. 


™ He has written about thirty volumes of fiction. His first novel was JOCASTA and THE FAMISHED CAT (1879). THE: 
CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD appeared in 1881, and had the distinction of being crowned by the French Academy 
into which he was received in 1896. 


{ His work is illuminated with style, scholarship, and psychology; but its outstanding features are the lambent wit, the gay 
mockery, the genial irony with which he touches every subject he treats. But the wit is never malicious, the mockery never 
derisive, the irony never barbed. Often he shows how divine humanity triumphs over mere asceticism, and with entire 
reverence; indeed, he might be described as an ascetic overflowing with humanity, just as he. has been termed “a pagan, 
but a pagan constantly haunted by the pre-occupation of Christ.” He is in turn—like his own Choulette in THE RED LILY— 
saintly and Rabelaisian, yet without incongruity. At all times he is the unrelenting foe of superstition and hypocrisy. Of 
himself he once modestly said: “ You will find in my writings perfect sincerity (lying demands a talent I do not possess), much 
indulgence, and some natural affection for the beautiful and good.” 


{ The mere extent of an author's popularity is perhaps a poor argument. Yet it is significant that two books by this 
author are in their hundred and tenth thousand, several are well into their seventieth thousand, whilst the one which a 
Frenchman recently described as ‘“ Monsieur France's most arid book” is in its fifty-eighth thousand. 


Inasmuch as M. France’s only contribution to an English periodical appeared in ‘The Yellow Book,’ Vol. V., April, 1895, 
together with the first important English appreciation of his work from the pen of the Hon. Maurice Baring, it is peculiarly 
appropriate that the English editions of his works should be issued from the Bodley Head. 


*,” PROSPECTUSES AND SPECIMEN PAGE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—+>—_ 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich ; Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW 
READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 
ASTRONOMY FOR THE 

YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 





NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
‘Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 





London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row. 








Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
CORNHILL, LONDON 


Claims paid £5,400,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


[NSTiITUTION 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


“Wnite for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 

OVER 470 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 0 0 per Annum. 
Bankers—Messrs, Barctay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. 


Price 43d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Applications for Agencies invited, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he will publish NEXT WEEK, 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF LACE. 


By Mrs. JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
With a Preface by ALAN COLE, C.B. 


Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. royal 4to, price 1/. 10s. net. [Prospectus on application. 

* .* To the specialist it is always interesting to read a conscientious and accurate account of his 
favourite hobby, but the layman needs more than good and skilful writing to fascinate him with a new 
subject. The charm of Mrs. Pollen’s book is that within the narrow compass of a few hundred pages 
we have spread before us what is, in all but texture, probably the most complete collection of laces now 
extant. vers and collectors of lace will find examples—and all of them the best of their favourite 
styles—and can compare them with other specimens of practically all known styles of lace from the 
earliest date down to the nineteenth century. 


To those to whom lace is but a name the book will at once be a guide in training them to distin- 
guish styles, periods, stitches, patterns, and materials, and a unique feature of the book is a glossary, 
the most complete yet made, of lace terms, explaining fully the meaning and derivation of many 
technical names, such as ‘‘ Macramé,” “ Teticello,” &c., for which counterparts exist in any language. 


Nearly all the Illustrations are of the exact size of the examples from which they are taken, thus 
enabling the student and reader to judge accurately of the minutest details of the stitching. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 











Aristocracy of Health. 


The 
‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, 
influential, long-lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth 
depends largely on Self; that old age is what we make it ; that normal 
health is the richest prize of existence, and that this world is made for 
health and happiness. —HENDERsOoN. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion 
requires, will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, 


help to make and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and Happy. 





‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President.—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. ; 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—The Right Hon. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. LL.D., Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D. Litt.D., Horace T. 
Brown, Esq. F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., The Hon. A. D. 
Elliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq. LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. Litt.D., Sir C, P. Ibert, K.C.S.L., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G. 
C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq. Litt.D., W. 8. Lilly, - Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H. R. Tedder, Esq., A. W. Ward, Esq. Litt.D. LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
uages. Subscription, 3/. 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of 1/. 1s. ; Life Membership, according to age. 
ifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to 

Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 2/. 2s.; to Members, 25s, 


‘**ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM 
THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE HIM A LIFE 
MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. LEcKy. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 














EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
POLITICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's 
East African Expedition, 1878. 
SIXTH EDITION. 
Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D. F.R.G.S. 
20 Maps and numerous Diagrams. 503 pages, demy 8vo, 
price 12s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 

The particular scope of this work is the co-ordination of 
Physical and Regional Geography by the aid of the 
Organic and Inorganic Sciences. It has been the writer's 
aim throughout to explain each phenomenon dealt with in 
the simplest possible language, and only after this has been 
— Sometimes more than once, to give it a “scientific 
abel. 

174 pages, 53 Illustrations, and 11 Mapsand Charts. Crown. 
_  8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. 

“The book is exceptionally rich in well-executed maps. 
....May be recommended to the careful attention of 
teachers of Geography.”—Nature. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL, 
Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New 
Illustrations and Maps. 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 
s 15s. each (sold separately). 
“English geography may be proud of such a series.” 


- Atheneum. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


VOL. II.—MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC: 
ARCHIPELAGOES. 


_By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A. M.D. 
SECOND EDITION. Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D. 
590 pages, 16 Maps and Charts, 47 Illustrations, 
Illustrated Prospectus of the Series gratis. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price 1s. ; per post 1s. 2d. 


L U C K: 


An Essay on its Unimportance as an Auxiliary to 


Success in Life. 
BY 


MAURICE C. HIME, M.A. LLD. 


HODGES, FIGGIS & Co., Lrp., 104, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 





A R M A D I N. 
By ALFRED BOWKER 
(Mayor 1897-8, 1900-1). 


A Tale of Old Winchester of absorbing 
interest. 


Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Published by 
Sir J. CAUSTON & SONS, Ltp., 


London. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES ann QUERIES 
for DECEMBER 10 and 24, 1892, and JANUARY 7 and 21, 1893 

CONTAINS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, is. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 5.0, 
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> SEASONABLE NATURE BOOKS. 


A Series of Books on the Wonders of NATURE, 
Popularly Written and Scientifically Accurate. 


ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. By Oliver G. Pike, F.R.P.S. 
A Book for Boys. By OLIVER G. PIKE, Author of ‘Home Life in Bird-Land,’ ‘ Woodland, Field, and Shore,’ &c. 
With 90 ——— hs taken direct from Nature by the Author, and 100 Pen-Sketches by E. RICHMOND PATON. 
Demy 8vo, clo’ elit, 68. net. 

THE BOY’S OWN NATURE BOOK. By W. Percival Westell, M.B.0O.U. 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. M.B.O.U., Author of ‘Fifty-two Nature Rambles,’ ‘Every Boy's Book of 
British Natural History,’ &c. With an Introduction by the Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. M.D. (late 
Prime Minister of South Australia), and Appendices descriptive of the Coloured Plates. With 2 Folded Coloured 
Plates, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 64 Plates containing over 150 Pictures reproduced from Phetegan hs taken 
direct from Nature by the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Coloured Medallion on 
Cover, 3s. 6d. [Ready in a few days. 
THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
By the late Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of ‘The Handy Natural History,’ &c. New Edition. With 16 Full- 
Page Piates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
SY MEADOW, GROVE, AND STREAM. By Henry Hilton Brown, F.E.S. 


An Introduction to Nature Study. By HENRY HILTON BROWN, F.E.S. With 2 Folded Coloured Plates, 
Photogravure Frontispiece, and 171 Figures in Black and White from Original Drawings by the Author. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


SY-PATHS IN NATURE. 
By FRANK STEVENS, Author of ‘Adventures in Pondland,’ &c. 
gilt, 28. 6d. 

CONSIDER THE HEAVENS. By Mrs. William Steadman Aldis. 


A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. By Mrs. WILLIAM STEADMAN ALDIS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 
Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 40 Full- 
Page Illustrations by THEO. CARRERAS. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

€VERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. 


By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S. 
A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature Pecteegte, By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. By W. Percival Westell, M.B.O.U. 
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